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DANCE 


20th Auniuersary Offer 


You can get any 10 of these famous routines for only $8.00 (plus 
thirty cents for postage). This means a direct cash saving 
to you of exactly $4.00. Single copies are $1.20 each, postpaid. 


Character and National 


BOW AND ARROW—Advanced solo with ieaps. 


4 


AS ynish Jar wit nee work. 


APANECAS Authentic Mexican dance 
TARDA Advanced Hungarian for couple. 
UTCH GROUP—Wooden shoe for couples. 


\ 

[ 

FADO—A flirtatious F $0 
FRENCH SKIRT DANCE—Coauefttish solo 
GARROTIN—Typical Spanish Gypsy dance. 
GAVOTTE—Ar 
HAWAIIAN—Authentic with expressive arms. 
HHOPAK—Advanced Russian solo. 
tiIUNGARIAN—A spirited soo number. 
HIUNGARIAN GYPSY—Fast. sh 


yur? yance Tor coupe. 


wy $O 

INDI Indian strong soilc 
A—tLively Spanish folk dance. 

LA: MANTILLA—Fascinating Spanish dance 
NKA—A tarta with & eS 
RKA— Br wnt Polish solo na per 
MAZURKA—Acvanced so couple agance 
MEXICAN-—-F coupe Jarave Tapatio 
MINMNUET—Old fashioned court dance. 
NORWEGIAN—Wooden shoe dance for couples 
PiRATE—Advanced solo with pantomime. 
RUMBA—Exhibition solo Cuban dance 
i AN ROUP—Vivacious. for five couples 
RUSSIAN GYPS Fast r ber tor couple 
RI AN SLED—(Troika Girls imitate ponies 


SCOTCH SWORD DANCE—Old dance of victory. 


LINIS#H »YRPSY fambourine number. 


PAIN ra A Tascinat?t $o 
j | | A ie wan e f Cou 


Choracter Routines for Children 


BABY ACROBATIC—Eagsy nurtber for two babies. 


BABY SELECTION No. | nNbers for babies. 
BABY SELECTION No. 2 jances for babies 
CLOCK DANCE—Interpreting the movements. 


VOLLY—Original song and dance, with dc 


DUTCH! DANCE—A solo number with pantomime, 
‘ Easy for child with tambourine 
| > - 
K< \ Lively oance ? e@ 
l it CLOWN—Easy, with origina! recitation. 


MAZURKA—Easy Polish dance for child. 


KA steps coqguettish manne 
RAG DOLL—Loose, eccentric dance. 

RUSSIAN SWEETHEART—Russian couple dance. 
SKATERS—Simp'e and attractive solo number. 
SPANISH—Easy Spanish dance with: fan. 


i? AW BERRY PATCH DOY with pantomime, 


7 7 ry ~ 
1O& DANCE--Classic toe number for solo 

\ A BOATMAN—Easy, with original song. 

VM } mce tor coupie. 


Tcp for Children or Beginners 
BABY TAP—3 easy numbers for babies. 
BEGINNER'S BUCK—Easy steps, drum rolls. 
BOWERY WALTZ CLOG—Comedy dance for 


— — 


EASY TAPS—3 easy numbers for children. 
HIGHLAND FLING—Origina! steps. 

RISH JIG-—Typical of old Irish dances. 
MUSICAL COMEDY—Musica! comedy dance 
RHYTHM DANCE—Easy and effective. 
SAILORS HORNPIPE—Created with taps. 
SIMPLE SOFT SHOE—Easy for beginners. 
THREE LITTLE MAIDS—Origina! lyrics and music 
TiIMID-TIMOTHY—Baby jazz tong and dance. 


WALTZ CLOG—Effective number for begi' ners. 


Professional Tap Routines 
ADVANCED BUCK—Advanced taps and wings. 
ADVANCED RHYTHM BUCK—Syncopated wings. 
BALLET SOFT SHOE—With ba let variations. 
ROBINSON'S TAPS tricate steps. 


BROKEN RHYTHM SOFT SHOE—Aav. with turns. 


CLAP TAP DANCE nrtermediate, with siaps. 
ECCENTRIC TAP—O# beast. comica 
INTERMEDIATE BUCK—A little more advanced. 
INTERMEDIATE RHYTHM BUCK—Wings and 
INTERMEDIATE SOFT SHOE—Cleverly combined 
M LITARY RHYTHM BUCK—Advanced rhythm 
MILITARY TAP—Very effective. iInterm. 
MIXED RHYTHM TAP—Slides and Pick-ups. 
NEW RHYTHM TAP—Advancea. to any rhy \. 
OVER THE TOP BUCK—~—Advanced with slides. 
PRIMROSE SOFT SHOE—Intricate number. 
RHYTHM BUCK—lIntermediate with flaps. 
RHYTHM SOFT SHOE—Advanced and tricky. 
RHYTHM TAP—Aagvanced ¢ beat time. 
SIMPLE BUCK—Standard tap steps. 
SYNCOPATED BUCK—Advanced with pick-ups. 
SYNCOPATED RHYTHM BUCK—Advanced rhythm 


SYNCOPATED SOFT SHOE—Advanced to 4/4 time. 


SYNCOPATED WALTZ CLOG Skaters waltz. 
TAP TRIO—Effective number stop time 


TAPS AND TURNS—Ba let turns included. 


Musical Comedy and Line Ups 


PONTINENTAL LINE UP—Group of 8 to 
Co 


C 

ECCEN mical wiag e leas routine. 
ECCENTRIC RL RE sc number 
GREEN EYES Snake nios ¢ Boer 
KICKS k routine tor 
LEGMANIA High contro! kick routine 

L 


NE UP MUSICAL COMEDY- 


IP KICK ROUTINE 


NE | jp of B to Ié. 
OFF BEAT RHYTHM—Abturdant body movemen's. 
SYNCOPATED LINE UP—Easy with tennis racket. 


ROUTINES 


Ballet and Toe Routines 


AUTOMATIC DOLLS—Mechanica!l, for couple. 

BALLET VARIATION—Group of 8 to [6 girls. 

BUNNY DANCE—A Bunny Toe number. 

BUTTERFLY—Effective toe number. 

CAKE WALK ON TOES—Strut dance on toes. 

HUNTRESS, THE—Advanced toe with riding crop. 

MODERN SOPHISTICATION—Ba let and modern 
arms. 

MODERNISTIC TOE—Toe modernistic number. 

PAS DE DEUX—Romantic 

PAS DE TRO!S—Graceful number for trio. 

POLKA TOE DANCE—Advanced technica! toe. 

ROMANCE—A toe dance of twilight. 

SWAN, THE—The dying swan of Paviowa. 

TOE LINE UP No. !—Intermediate steps. 

TOE LINE UP No. 2—Advanced toe steps. 

TOE STRUT—Jazz toe with hat and cane. 

TOE TRIO—Effective number for 3 girls. 

TOE "WALTZ—Advanced technica! toe solo. 

WALTZ VARIATION—F owing movements, solo. 


Classic and Interpretive 


HARLEQUIN AND COLUMBINE—Coauettish duet. 
INTERPRETIVE TRIO—Barefoot dance. 

LOVE'S DREAM—lInterpre'tive solo. 

LOVE'S JOY—A dance of joy and freedom. 
MOMENT MUSICAL—A dance for three girls. 
PASTORALE—Nymph and shepherd dance. 
PIERROT—Solo number with pantomime. 

SCARF DANCE—Solo bare-foot number. 
WHISPERING FLOWERS—Life of a flower. 
WINDS. THE—Fast. with whirls and turns. 


Oriental Routines 


ANITRA'S DANCE—A dance with pantomime. 
CAUCASIAN—Fast spirited movements. 
CHINESE—Romantic, with quaint steps. 
CHINESE SCENE—Grotesque, for trio. 
CHINESE SLEEVE—Authentic music included. 
JAVANESE—Stately and serious. 
MOORISH—Picturesque cymbal! number. 
ORIENTAL SCARF—Dance with scarf. 
PERSIAN MARKET—With basket of flowers 
SUI SIN FA—Flower dance. 


Body Building and Acrobatic 
ACROBATIC—Advanced with feats, 
ACROBATIC COMBINATIONS—20 lessons of 140 
variations, for beginners, intermediates and 
advanced. 

KEEPING YOUTHFUL—A series of exercises « 
sisting of breathing, relaxing, stretching and 
exercise for every part of the. body. A good 


way to keep fit. 


ORIENTAL ACROBATIC—Advanced number. 


Exhibition Ballroom Routines 


EXHIBITION TANGO—Argentine & French steps. 
EXHIBITION WALTZ—Arranged for 5 couples. 
MOSPANGO—A modern Tango number. 

OLD FASHIONED POLKA—Tintype, for couple. 
ORIGINAL LINDY HOP f\rranged for. couple. 


Send Money order, cash (registered), no C.O.D.'s to 


ARON TOMAROFF 


Box 50, DANCE MAGAZINE, 520 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Cover: Welland Lathrop and Nelle Fisher as they appeared in concert 
together, in a dance called ‘Period Piece." Both artists are currently 
appearing in the musical "On the Town,” where Miss Fisher dances 
with partner Richard D'Arcy in the ‘Lonely Town" ballet. When star 
Sono Osato was unable to appear because of injuries received during 
a War Bond Show, Miss Fisher took over the leading part. Mr. Lathrop 
is one of our major talents in modern dance and choreography. His 
work with Martha Graham, his teaching at Bennington, Vt., and the 
assignments for the Federal Theatre are part of a distinctive and grow- 
ing record in the field. (Photograph by Walter E. Owen.) 
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TARTING with an unusual introd.:- 
tory feature in the September issue, 
Dance mavazine will have an added 


department: a section devoted to social, 


or ballroom, .dancing. We have been 
fortunate in securing the services ot 


Albert and Josephine Butler to act as 
editors of this department. Phe Butlers 
have long been known tor their authori- 
work the 


tative and constructive 


ballroom tield and are the tounders ot 
the Butler School of Dance and Human 
‘Their 


Kngmeering is an 


work Human 


outvrowth ot the 


social dance technique and has achieved 


recognition for its health, grace and 


postural value. The Butlers have taugit 
frequently tor dance organizations» and 


are the authors of several articles on 


social dancing and on posture. They were 


selected by the National Broadcasting 


Company to present television dance 


lessons, and have acted as judges tor 


many dance competitions, including 
New York’s Harvest Moon Ball in 
Madison Square Garden. 

‘The technical information, the 


térical sidelights and the practical ball- 
room steps that the Butlers will write 
Dance 


prove both enjoyable and important. to 


about in future pages ot will 
teachers and laymen alike. Below, I am 
reproducing Franklyn 


Oakley. president of the New York 


a letter trom 


New Dance Feature Begins 


Society of Teachers of Dancing and of 


the national Dancing Masters of 


America. This letter is an example of 


the general high esteem held by the 


protession tor the Butlers. 


Mr. 


1 acknowledge with pleasure your 
letter in which vou indicate that vou 
intend to have a_regular monthly 
column in Dance magazine devoted to 
ballroom dancing, and in which vou 
ask for suggestions as to a properly 
qualified editor of such a department. 


Dear Orthwine: 


| have given the matter consider- 
able thought and have come to the 
conclusion that in a field where there 
are many qualified to edit 
such a column, perhaps the most out- 
standing are Mr. and Mrs. But'er. 
Their absorbing interest in dancing 
both from the artistic and educational 
angles, their high reputation as 
teachers for many years, and _ their 
knowledge of current activities in the 
held of ballroom dancing, would make 
the department one ‘of the most 
valuable in the magazine. 

I would consider it fortunate, if 
vou could secure’ the services of 
Albert and Josephine Butler. 


persons 


Sincerely vours, 


(SIGNED) FRANKLYN OAKLEY 


To us at the magazine, this addition 
is but another step toward our goal: 
to make Dance magazine not only the 
outstanding journal in our field. but 
also to make the magazine complete. in 
each field of dance and entertainment. 
so that it will be read and enjoyed 
by people everywhere. We = shall con- 
tinue to enlarge the reportorial scope 


the 


and artistic possibilities of the 


entire dance world, month by month. 


With September Issue 


We want to thank you all for your 
letters of praise) of criticism, 
Every letter receives my personal atten- 
tion, and every suggestion you make 
is seriously analyzed and acted upon. 
‘There isn’t time to answer all of you 
but I 


every letter is appreciated. Please con- 


individually, assure you. that 


tinue writing to us, praise or criticism, 


news or requests for intormation. 


Dance magazine has grown in_ leaps 
and bounds during the past six months. 
both in readership coverage in 
content matter. ‘Thanks tor your con- 
tinued interest. It will help us do a 
better job and will give you an even 


better magazine. 


Larger Newsstand Distribution 


newsstand sales of Dance has 


‘The 
proved constantly growing — public 
demand tor the publication. We had 
letters of inquiry from all parts of the 
country, asking where Dance could be 
bought. Beginning with September, we 
shall 


newsstands and book stores in all cities 
of 25.000 


try to place the magazine in 


population or over. If the 


newsdealer near your studio does not 
handle Dance, please send in his name 
and we will see that he is supplied. A» 
soon as a listing is complete, we shal! 
print the names and addresses of all 
dealers who can supply vou with you: 


monthly copy of Dance. 


RupoLF Publisher 
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Foreshadowing a New Scottish Ballet 


TRONG EVIDENCE of the hold that 

ballet has on the British public ts 

the Ballet Club movement. These 
clubs are situated all ‘over. the British 
Isles, but are strongest in University 
towns. For the most part their: activi- 
ties consist in discussing ballet and its 
allied arts, in listening to lectures and 
in preparing to become a critical audi- 
ence for that week in the vear when 
the Sadler’s Wells Ballet comes within 
easy distance of their district. 

The more ambitious clubs, however, 
put on their own annual performance, 
the company being recruited from the 
many local dancing Usually 
these performances give more pleasure 
to the executants than to the specta- 
tors. The dancing often reaches a high 
technical standard because the pupils 
have mostly passed The Royal Academy 
of Dancing examinations, but the 
choreography, presentation, music and 
Kven so, the 


schools. 


decor are amateurish. 
and 
performance is undoubted. 

Edinburgh opened the first Scottish 
Ballet Club-a year ago. Here the po- 
sition is ditterent. Edinburgh is 
a capital city and a cultural center. 
London the 
arts and exerted a world influence 
when Walter Scott ruled in Scotland 
and Byron in England. ‘The speed of 
modern communications altered 
that, and today London gives the lead; 
but Edinburgh has never become pro- 
vincial and is fully conscious of her 
cultural . heritage. Scotland, unlike 
England, has a living national dance 
otf great beauty that compares. with 
other traditional national dances in 
complexity, and in a wealth of roman- 
tic legend known to all. 

The first performance of. the Edin- 
burgh Ballet Club therefore an 
event of considerable importance, for 
it presaged a new national ballet that 
could become a medium for -the Scot- 
tish painter, musician and dancer. Very 
wisely, the organizers. did not. stress 
the national note, realizing that it is 
first to build the machine 


social educational value of each 


very 


Edinburgh rivalled 


Was 


hecessary 


AUGUST, 1945 


By ARNOLD HASKELL 


England's foremost writer 
on ballet reviews the new 
dance company in Edinburgh 


Fiward M 3 


Robert Helpmann and Pamela Brown in the 
Sadler's Wells Ballet production of Hamlet.” 


on orthodox lines betore using it tor 


that purpose. The great strength of 
Russian ballet has been its avoidance 
of paralyzing chauvinism. Sadler's 
Wells, Britain's national ballet, has 
also drawn upon the whole world, 
though it has produced such essentially 
national works as “The Rake’s 


Progress. 
The first Edinburgh 
proves that the machine exists, and the 


pertormance 


large company reached a fully profes- 
sional standard of execution. A_ notice- 
able feature was the extraordinary 
beauty of the corps de ballet with its 
contrast between the dark Celtic type 
and the high cheek-boned Scandinavian 
with its rich auburn hair. 

The ballet of the evening was 
Muckle Mou'd Meg (Large Mouthed 
Meg) based on the well-known tradi- 
tion of a girl who has such a large 


mouth that no one will her. 


Her father captures a border cattle raider 


marry 


and the penalty tor raiding is death 
by hanging. The culprit is given the 
choice of .a bride or a_ halter * and 
wisely chooses the bride. 
The music was especially composed 
by John Gough and the costumes de- 
signed by Cecile Walton, whose deco- 
rative work its ‘The 
choreography was by Marjory Middle- 


outstanding. 


ton, the inspirer ot the whole move- 
ballet ot 


considerable ability. 


ment, a maitresse de rare 
energy and very 

‘The other ballets in a badly planned 
and overlong evening were more. con- 
ventional, a ballet by 
Veronica Bruce and two other works 
by Miss Middleton that skill 
and presented the dancers to consider- 
The tailure ot the 


charming tev 


show ed 


able advantave. 


evening was an attempt to present 
Prokotiev’s Peter and the Hoolf as a 
ballet; its naive sophistication being 


tar bevond its choreographer’s ability. 
Curiously enough, the program ended 
with a Spanish divertissement ino which 


the Scottish girls danced with verve 
vet with a dignity rarely seen outside 
Spain. 

Apart trom the dancing, the dis- 


covery of the evening lag on the deco- 
rative side. The work ot Cecile Walton 
and kdward Robertson 
two important figures in ballet. Their 


vduces 


maquettes are a delight in their fine 


draughtsmanship, quite apart trom the 


sense of theater revealed. The very 
larve audience, some 3.000 on each 
night. was enthusiastic. ‘Therein hes 


a danger. A yvoung movement such as 
this requires constructive criticism. 
‘The next two productions will show 
Scottish Ballet is to come 
not. Meanwhile | am 
that the talent enists 
degree and that Mliss 
vitt of inspiring 


whether a 
into being or 
tully 
to an unusual 


Middleton has the 


convinced 


enthusiasm in her dancers. 

It would be fitting that ballet so 
greatly inspired during its hev-day 
by Sir Walter Scott should tind a 
home in) Edinburgh. 
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MEMOIRS of 


F ALE THE 
eighteenth century, those of 
: Giacomo Casanova are among 
a the most famous and even today have 
not lost their popularity. In spite of 
their frivolity, they are one of the 
most significant sources for the study 
of the cultural history of that time. 
In fact, one can scarcely find another 
author who experienced so much, saw 
and observed so much as Casanova, 
who was at home in all circles of 
society from the highest _ to 
lowest, and who was in contact 
with so many well known famous and 
notorious men and women, and who 


could describe everything so grippingly, 


_ so smoothly and still with humor. 
Casanova’s main character trait is 
his insatiable eroticism and his  inex- 
haustible lust for life. It is therefore 
: understandable that he devoted him- 
7 self to dancing, whenever there was 
4 an opportunity. His comments on the 
ms dance are for us moderns of great 
-value, for understanding the position of 
2 the dance in the culture of that time. | 
Pa Casanova had his first opportunity 
a to excel as a dancer in the year 1744, 
7 on his trip to the Levant. There he 
4 met the famous adventurer Count 
Bonneval, who, under the name. of 
a Achmed Pasha, became an European 
a: celebrity. Achmed Pasha was extrava- 
gant in dress and pleasures. When 
i Casanova visited him, the Pasha had 
presented for him a_ charming per- 
formance in which Neapolitan. slaves 
b 


Casanova and the Dance 


of both sexes put on a pantomime and 
danced Calabraises'. When con- 
versation turned to the Venetian dance 
of the furlane, Casanova, as a Ve- 
netian and a brilliant dancer, wished 
to display the furlane, but lacked a 
partner and a musician to play the 
melody. So he took a violin himself 
and plaved the furlane music, while 
a search was being made for a partner 
and a fiddler. Both were soon found. 
“The nymph” so he reported, “took 
her position. I did likewise, and 
danced, one after the other, six fur- 
lanes. | became very warm and out 
of breath, for there is no more fiery 
national dance. At the ronde of the 
ballet she seemed to float. I was _ be- 
side myself with astonishment, for I 
could not remember having seen this 
ballet danced so beautifully even in 
Venice. After a few minutes of rest, 
a little ashamed of my being tired, | 
approached her and said: “Ancora sei, 
e poi basta se non volete vidermi a 
morire.”’ 

The furlane of which Casanova 
speaks here was the Venetian national 
dance, the musical and choreographical 
svmbol of the eighteenth century Venice. 
It was a wooing dance, full of violence 
and wildness, in six-eight time, and 
for one or two couples. Man and wo- 
man approach each other and part in 
varied figures, and circle about each 
other, gesturing with hands and _ feet. 
In Friaul even today the dance is per- 
formed, whence its name. But the 
classical time of the furlane was the 
eighteenth century. Rousseau mentions 
it in his Dictionaire de Musique, and 
Tuerk in his Adavierschule. The 
French liked it too. Monsigny intro- 
duces it in his Aline, and Greétry men- 
tions it in his memoirs. . | 

The most famous furlane was that 
in Campra’s Fetes Venetiennes, one of 
those operas about which Casanova ex- 
presses himself in great detail in his 
memoirs. In this opera there is a 
ballet—Entrée Le Bal, a Venetian ball 


1 Southern 
Tarantelle. 


we 


Italian dances, possibly the 


by PAUL NETTL 


in which the dancers perform the fu - 
lane. In 1742 William Corbett pu>- 
lished a series of suites for string o-- 
chestra and includes one such 
Veneziana as a turlane, At the Aus- 
trian court in the seventeenth century 
the furlane was danced, as may be seen 
in a manuscript which I found in the 
Viennese National Library, with 
Johann Josef Hofter as the composer. 
Characteristic music for this furlane js 
the stereotvped motif at the close of 
both parts. The melody strongly re- 
sembles that of another furlane which 
| found in a booklet of English contra 
dances. In England in the eighteenth 
century contra dances were danced ac- 
the furlane melody as 


ala 


cording to 
follows: 


3 PrP tr Pie po #; 


Remarkably enough ‘this old furlane 
melody has been preserved down to 
modern times. It is found in the reper- 
toire of Scottish military music from 
which Max Bruch took it for his 
Schon Ellen. The English, who used 
a lively six-eight rhythm for their jigs, 
found the old furlane to their liking. 
Mouret in his ballet Les dmour des 
dieux likewise wrote one, and Johann 
Sebastian Bach did not hesitate to use 
it in his C Major Suite. And it is in- 
teresting that Wanda  Landowska 
believes that one of D.  Scarlattis 
sonatas, that in C Major (L. R. 104) 
is nothing else but a furlane. To be 
sure, it was not the original furlane 
melody which Casanova knew. Casanova 
had in his memory a melody which was 
like that which Campra_ used in his 
Fetes Venetiennes as follows: 
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Almost all the turlanes are written 
') rondo form and repeat constantly a 
main motif. Gretry, who mentions the 
turlane in his memoirs, gives these two 
phrases as the characteristic motifs: 


which in a symphony of the mulatto 
composer Saint George, were repeated 
no less than twenty times: “Et a la fin 
du morceau on est faché de ne plus 
l'entendre.” So we can understand why 
Casanova was tired out toward the 
end of this dance. The French dane- 
ing master Blasis in his .Wanuel com- 
plet de la danse describes the furlane 
as follows: ““This dance represents 
and pleasure. Every movement, 
every gesture, is made with voluptuous 
grace. Animated by the accompaniment 
of the mandolins, tambourines, casta- 
nets, the danseuse 
by her speed and liveliness the love of 
her partner. The dancers come to- 
gether, separate and express in all their 


love 
arouse 


attempts to 


love, coquetry and fickleness.” 


gestures 


We cannot leave ‘the turlane with- 
out mentioning one of the most. in- 
teresting dance books ot the eighteenth 
Lambranzi's Neue 
und Curjeuse Theatralische Tantz 
Schul which appeared in 1/716 in 
Niiremberg. It is an illustrated de- 
scription of vrotesque dances 
as they actually were practiced in 
Germany and Italy in theaters and 
theater-like places of amusement. Many 
ot these masquerades remind one of 
later performances of cotillions. Among 
the descriptions is one of a Venetian 
shipman’s dance. In foreground 
otf a Venetian palace a_ gondolier 
dances and, Lambranzi comments, “a 
Venetian shipman or gondolier comes 
out and dances a turlane in Venetian 
style, which is a manner that has its 
own peculiar customary step and lasts 


century, Gregorio 


various 


so long that the air is played two or 
three times.” It is noteworthy that 
now the melody of the furlane is 
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designated as Polesana. One must, 

therefore, look to Pola tor the origin 

of the melody. 

The similarity of the melody with the 

phrases given by Gretry is evident. It 

that this or a quite similar 
was the standard 


seems 
melody turlane 
melody. 

Casanova’ returns to the turlane 
frequently. At carnival time in 1754 
the adventurer had a love aftair with 
a nun, in which che later Cardinal 
Bernis was involved. At that time 
people thought little of nuns putting 


on masked balls in their convents. 


Casanova is masked as Pierrot. Other 


LES FESTES VENETIENWSNES. 


“Les Fetes Venetiennes’, the opera by Campra, 
used the furlane music and the furlane dance. 


Pantaloni, 
char- 


Pulcinelli, 


Scaramucci—all 


masks such as 
Arlecchini and 
acters of the Comedia del arte—carry 
on at the ball. At first Casanova dances 
4 minuet with an Arlecchina, then, 
with the greatest animation, twelve 
furlanes. Quite out of breath he sinks 
down and pretends to be sleeping—so 
tired have the Venetian dancers made 
him. 


“Then contradance was danced, 
which lasted an hour. Scarcely was the 
dance at an end, when an Arlecchino 
came and with the license endowed by 
his fool’s costume, he began to belabor 


my back with rough blows of a whip. 


The whip is Arlecchino’s weapon. Since 
I, as Arlecchino, had no weapon, | 
grabbed him by the belt and ran around 
carrving him through the hall while 
he kept on. striking at me with his 
whip. Now an Arlecchina, the charm- 
Ing with had 
came to his aid, and likewise struck 
at me. | let him go, tore his whip 
trom him, merrily set his Arleechina 
on my shoulders, and drove him with 


whom | danced, 


redoubled blows betore me amidst the 
loud laughter of the spectators, | 

A little snapshot of a ball in Venice 
in the eighteenth century! While, 
theretore, in England the furlane had 
become a tour of the contra dance, in 
the city of Lagoons the turlane was 
still danced tolk 
dance. 


independently as a 


But let us proceed with the choreo- 
graphical biography of Casanova. Four 
vears after the ball in the convent at 
Venice, he attended a ball in) Amster- 
dam at which for the most part contra 
danced. We omut 
them since their character and history 
More 


is the carnival party of 1759 in’ Bonn, 


dances were can 


is generally known. Interesting 
which the Cologne prince elector ar- 


ranged and which turnished Casanova 
with extremely interesting observations. 
One ot the tamous “peasant weddings” 
took place. 

“We were all dressed as peasants,” 
the 


were turnished trom the special ward- 


Casanova reports, “and costumes 
robe ot the prince. Only contra dances 
and ()t the 


five be- 


allemandes were danced. 


ladies present only tour or 
longed to the aristocratic society; all 
others, more or less pretty, belonged 
to the private company of the prince. 
‘Two oft dance the 
turlane [there is no doubt that these 
the 


consisted 


these ladies could 


two ladies belonged — to prince 


ballet that 
of the Italian danseuses| and it caused 


elector’s mainly 


the prince elector’s infinite delight to 
see us dance.” 


Casanova reasserts his decided pre- 
ference tor the Venetian dance. He 
danced twelve rounds of it. At the 
thirteenth he simply could not go on. 
But he quickly revived to new lite 
when they began a_ certain dance 
“where at a certain note, one grasps 
his partner and kisses her. | did not 


restrain myself, but kissed my tair one 
ardently as often as | succeeded in en- 
countering her.” Now, the kiss dance 


(continued on page 22) 
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Successfully presented on the concert stage last 
we, season was "Call of the Freaks,"" danced by 
~; Faith Dane, Mura Dehn, Winifred Widener. 


éy Mura Dehn’s interest in jazz dane- 
; , a ing started in 1926 in. Vienna, when 
jazz music was first acclaimed in 
Europe. She discovered that, unlike 
the formal and classic dances, move- 
ments in jazz are not forced, phrasing 
and pattern are not rigid; they are a 
progression of interpretations that 
sometimes result in purely “accidental” 
patterns. Which discovery, Miss Dehn 
believes, marks the whole ot primitive 
and modern jazz a definite fo/k source. ; 

In 1930, Mura Dehn to 
America to study among the leading 
jazz exponents in Harlem. She wanted 


to find out how much of is 


American, how much African. She 
found steps in boogie-woogie that have — } 
been borrowed, intact, from folk dances 
of Africa and Latin-America. Miss 
Dehn has an interesting theory that 


Earl Leaf 


it places the Lindy Hop as a jazz in- 
terpretation of an old folk cotillion 
+4 danced generations ago Atro- 
¥ Jazz: A Folk Da nce Americans. All forms of jazz dancing, 
sat ° from the first cakewalk to the latest 
jitterbug contortion, are recognizable 
‘— in the early folk expressions. 
" HE NAME OF MurRA DEHN may” modern jazz that we are familiar with Miss Dehn and her associates at the 
+ become as important to jazz in’... ragtime, charleston, truckin’, swing, Academy of Jazz are next studying the 
. dancing as the names of Paul boogie-woogie . . . are definite folk evolution of the tap. daince, and 
Whiteman and Duke Ellington are to dances that can be traced to Afro- promise us some valuable experimental 
jazz in music. Just as in the music Latino-American sources. work in this popular dance form. | 


field Whiteman, Ellington, and more 
recently, Eddie Condon, work for the 
recognition of jazz. in symphonic 
compositions, Miura Dehn works toward 
the recognition of jazz dancing on the 
concert stage and in the dance schools. 

“We have ignored America’s indig- 
enous dances as concert material,” 
2 she says, “while we accept, tor example, 
the ctassic artistry of the dances 
5 which originated in the same manner 


3 


ainuny the population of Spain, or even 
\ the waltzes which originated among 
the dancing population of European 
capitals like Vienna.” 
4 The Academy of Jazz, at 5 West ' 
a 52nd Street in New York City, was 
established by Miss Dehn associa- 
tion with Asadata Datora and other 
interested dancers. Classes embrace 
courses in basic rhythms from African 
primitive through all the various im- 
Ee provisations to early American jazz Classroom improvisation on the Be-Too drumbeat, straight out of an ancient African dance. 
ay expression, All interpretations Of  Koker and Simba, famous drummers of the African Academy of Arts and Research, accompany. C 
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The climax of Ballet Rambert’s production of Andree Howard's “The Fugitive”: 
Gore shoots himself when betrayed by Joan McClelland, 


London 


onvox, Jury 1. all-too-short 

season by the Ballet Rambert 

early in June was remarkable tor 
the amount of new and important work 
shown to London. Two new ballets 
were presented, one with music by a 
new composer; a new male dancer was 
launched and the recent two-piano ac- 
companiment was replaced by an 
orchestra. 

Andrée Howard's baHet, The Fugi- 
tive, produced in Bedford last Novem- 
ber but only now seen in London, is 
the best ballet done in this country 
for many a year. The story of the 
baller and also the costumes and decor 
are by Hugh Stevenson, who was re 
sponsible for the same three elements 
in ‘ludor’s Jardin aux Lilas and plays 
a larger role in British ballet than is 
generally realized. 

The story of The Fugitive is simple 
and easily conveyed by dancing. ‘Two 
sisters, awaiting guests to a party, dis- 
cover a fugitive in their garden. Moved 
by his plight, they agree to shelter 
him but become rivals for his 
Seeing the younger sister has won, and 
overcome by jealousy, the elder girl 
betrays the man to her father and 
brings sorrow upon them all. 

here is no indication of place or 
circumstance, for the interest centers 


love. 
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right. 


Sally 


Peggy Delius, L 
Fugitive Walter 


Gilmour is at left. 


Newsletter by MARY CLARKE 


entirely on the conflicting human 


emotions—as it does in the 
logical ballets by ‘udor. The garden 
scene is a simple prelude, introducing 
and 
broodingly, 


psi cho- 


the characters here Stevenson's 
set dominates 
there is tragedy to come. The indoor 


scene of a party in progress, with the 


suygesting 


sisters forced to entertain their guests 
although — terribly their 
secret, is superbly done. The music of 
Leonard Salzedo, a young 
of Spanish parentage, here takes com- 


conscious of 
composer 


mand, building up a dreadful tension 
with a monotonous beat on the drum. 
When the guests leave the room, the 
fugitive is able to emerge trom hiding 
and the two girls come to him slowly 
trom opposite sides ot the stage. There 
is a terrible moment of realization as 
they simultaneously 
his shoulder and 
rivalry. In a passage of pure, dramatic 


place a hand on 
recognize — their 
dancing, heightened by tortured clench- 
ings ot her hands, the elder sister is 
mastered by jealousy and decides on 
denunciation. With the entrance of the 
father, accompanied by his guests, the 
younger sister's role grows in dramatic 
Hitherto 
she suddenly shows a fierce courage in 
her refusal to betray the new hiding 
place she has found for her 


strength. gentle and pretty 


lover. 


When the tathe torce, the 
tugitive gives himself up and ends an 


him- 


resorts to 


impossible situation by shooting 


self. The guests leave sorrowtully, the 


vounger girl hysterically spurns her 
sister's regrets and the elder one its 
lett alone with the man’s dead body 


and her own remorse. 


The whole ballet is conveved by 
dancing, with no mimed passages at 
all. It is so closely integrated that 


there is searcely a superfluous gesture 


and it “moves inexorably towards the 


end. Lhe interpretation is well-nigh 
perfect. Walter Gore in the most 
difheult role (he is on the verge of 


collapse throughout) is never ridicu- 


lous and genuinely suevest the 
exhaustion of the hunted. Sally Gil- 
mour, dressed in blue organdie. and 


wearing her fair hair loose down he 
back, dances exquisitely as the yvounge! 
continually indicating 


sister and Is 


what a travic Giselle she will be’ one 
day. Joan MeClelland plays the elder 
virl, of and controlled 


\ ely ct 


reserved 


black 


More 


character, ina dress, 


slashed) with scarlet and white. which 
shows oft her beautifully expressive 
shoulders and lovely classical line to 


full advantage. ‘In this role (as in that 
of “the woman in his past” in Jardin 


(continued on page 26) 
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Lionitzk: Paris 


Indias Dance in America 


HE MORALE of the — struggling 
artist in America is not intre- 
quently boosted by the awareness 
that civilization has progressed mainly 
through the art forms of man’s philo- 
sophical idealism. Nowhere in the 
world have the forms of beauty been 


10. 


by SHIRADA NARGHIS 


more highly developed, over as long a 
continuous period of time tor the pur- 
pose of clarifving eternal principles, 
than in India. 

The west tends to forget India’s 
many contributions of the past; they 
are so firmly incorporated in our daily 


Uday-Shankar first presented to America the 
many dance expressions of his native India. 


living. But the cultural renaissance 
which began in India at the end of the 
nineteenth century sent forth a_ fresh 
wave of inspiration . . . a current 
that reached its peak when philosophy 
and lyric poetry were caught up in the 
living beauty of the dance by Uday 
Shan-Kar. For the outside world the 
spirit of India had at last taken three- 
dimensional form. It sang, it moved, 
it was jovously human, it was _ trans- 
cendent. The bridge between east and 
west had become a tangible span, the 
importance of which has been intensi- 
fied by the obscuring phases of war. 

Shan-Kar is India’s greatest emissary 
to the west; the world’s debt to him 
is already immeasurable. But the eftect 
in the dance world was dynamic. When 
this country took the great Indian 
dancer to its heart it received a dance 
inspiration that has never dimmed, 
and true to the melting-pot tradition, 
made the Hindu dance standard in 
its balletic family of nations. 

‘The natural question which” then 
arose in the minds of Indian observers 
was that when the field of American 
dance accepted this inheritance of an 
esoteric dance style, the art of Natya, 
how taithtul would or could American 
artists be to an ancient and dignified 
artistic tradition so alien to thei 
ways? 

One may regard the Indian dance 
as a composite picture-pattern ot 
India’s lite, culture and history. The 
ageless wisdom with which investi- 
gating Indian minds have ever busied 
themselves, took form in myth, legend, 
epic and poetry. Uhese ideas, characters 
and stories were furthermore depicted 
in architecture, sculpture and painting: 
and they were sung. After the early 
Vedic period, the non-Aryan cultures 
were absorbed; Buddhist inspiration 
and Mohammedan influence’ entered 
into Indian life. ‘These moulded o1 
changed the social and religious ways 
ot the people, but each time culture 
and the arts were enriched. ‘hus the 
historical and cultural tradition of am 
locale was reflected in the dance— 
temple, festival or folk dance. When 
Uday Shan-Kar gathered together these 
technical fruits from many parts ot 
India and called it the Renaissance 
dance he revealed the sum and essence 
ot India herself. 
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The spiritual dedication which was 
the source of the dance in antiquity 
had not changed. Mystics and philoso- 
phers, who observed the rhythmic 
progression of all phases of universal 
life, regarded that rhythmic pattern 
ot time, movement and development as 
evidence of specific laws or principles 
governing nature and which the 
sciences are continually proving. 

From her personification of these 
principles came India’s dancing gods 
and goddesses. Out of profound rever- 
ence and respect for universal laws, 
the dance, reproducing rhythmic pat- 
tern and movement, was a sacred art. 

This relation to ideology 
caused the rules of dance to become 
set; its forms, subjected to an inten- 
sive analysis in relation to the 
sibilities of movement and_ expression, 
expanded on the basis of these rules 
into a complete and perfect stylized 
art. In the technique of facial expres- 
hand gesture and body move- 
ment, nothing has been ovérlooked. Its 
disciplines are strict but as an expres- 
sive medium the creative resources of 
Natya are inexhaustible. 

Among the many in America who 
were thrilled by the sublime beauty of 
this dance were those dancers who 
wanted to experience that exotic dance 
themselves. But from whom could they 
learn it? 

The 


dance, 


cosmic 


poOs- 


sion, 


great pioneer of American 
Ruth St. Denis, has been the 
frst to give the spirit of the east and 
especially of India in dance form te 


A >. 


\ 


Sisters Evelyne Kraft, center, and Beatrice, 
right, with Jack Cole, exponent of the East 
Indian dance who directs film dance scenes. 
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Growing interest in Hindu dance offers a 


new expression for today s young artists. 


this country. That spirit is still alive 
active in Miss St. Denis herself, 
fountain-source ot 
ation to dancers of any technical 
medium dedicated to idealism in their 
chosen art. Countless are the dancers 
who have known the 
couragement of her radiant faith. 

But resident were not 
versed in the 
Natva in which exactness is also the 
acid test. However, the patience of 
eager dancers was finally rewarded 
when another American dancer re- 
turned home, wearing countless laurels 
bestowed on her all over the world. 
During her’ extensive travels and 
studies in the Orient, La Meri had 
mastered authentic techniques and per- 
formed them with superlative praise. 
Universally recognized as an authority 
on Natya, the establishment of her 
school in New York in 1940 gave re- 
lease to the creative impulse that had 
followed in Shan-Kar’s wake. 

Thus, Ruth St.. Denis, by her lite- 
long devotion to the philosophic depth 
and import of India’s dance, and La 
Meri, by her technical faithfulness, 
are perpetuating im America the high 
standards of a carefully evolved art. 

The matter of greatest interest now, 
what are young Ameri- 


and 


a veritable Inspir- 


precious en- 


exponents 


extensive language of 


of course, Is: 
can dancers doing with it?) And what 
is its ultimate value and eftect as it 
meets the of the many cul- 
tural developments in) America? 

Natva find in it a 
expression 


currents 


Exponents of 
tocal depth ot 
other dance form gives, and so they 
trom the 


which no 


venerally refuse to depart 
original purity by altering the essential 
performance. An ex- 
ceptional example is Jack Cole, 


performs authentic Indian dance tech- 


standards ot 
who 


nique to swing tempo without loss of 
the general dignity of the ‘This 
is the final proof of the universal ap- 


art. 


peal of the world’s oldest dance form. 

The matchless training in pure act- 
ing technique which may learn 
from Natya has vet to be discovered 


one 


by the American theater. This is, how- 
facet it otters to the 
native culture. The art of Natva is 
in its infancy in America: its exponents 


ever, but one 


are proving themselves gloriously, and 
at the same time are still exploring 


la Mei in a classical dance of South India, 
Bharata Natyam; the hand gesture is ‘ dance.” 


the depths and breadth of its creative 
possibilities. are too, of 
the responsibility of their heritage in a 


than 


aware, 


day when, More CVCT, 


national understanding and vood-will 


require the constructive -voice of the 
arts to speak tor nations. 
But if Natva speaks for India, it ts 


also a delightful way te approach and 


to know the east. It is a door which 
invitingly opens many doors. 
The American inheritors of India’s 


dance, wherever they be, into 


whatever fields of expression they carry 


may 


Natva, are the privileged partakers in 


an exciting stimulating new de- 


velopm@nt. 
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Walter E. Owen 


The Dance in Canada 


Montreal. Maurice Abravanel, con- 
ductor of One Touch of Venus, sub- 
stituted at the last minute for Erno 
Rapee, late conductor of the Radio 
City Music Hall, who. died prior to 
an engagement to direct the local sym- 
phony orchestra, “Les Concerts Sym- 
phoniques” at one of their mountain 
concerts. Antal Dorati and Leonard 
Bernstein will appear later as guest 
conductors’ in this unique series. “The 
concerts take place on the terrace of 
the Mount “Royal Chalet, overlooking 
Canada’s metropolis, with the river 
and country, and arctic lights beyond. 
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by FRANCIS A. COLEMAN 


"Theatre Under The Stars,"’ Vancouver, 
B. C. Out on Canada’s Pacitic coast, 
where the west “ends,” (to parody 
the famous poem), the sixth annual 
season of musical comedy pertormances 
is coming to a close. This summer 
the performances were of _ better 
standard than ever, and the series has 
rapidly become a_ tourist attraction 
drawing visitors from many a distant 
point. 

The Board of Park Commissioners 
of the city of Vancouver present the 
pertormances, which owing to a virtual 


public ownership resulting in a non- 


Canada's own ballerina, Anna Istomina, won 


praise for her dancing in the Massine group. 


profit policy, coupled with the large 
capacity of the modern open-air amphi- 
theatre, make moderate admission 
prices possible. Close on to fifty per- 
formances were given this summer, in 
July and August, and the shows were 


Vagabond King, Friml, AMaytime, 
Romberg, Red AMill, Rio Rita, and 
Fortune Teller ot Victor Herbert, 


ending with Chocolate Soldier of Oscar 
Strauss. 

All ‘performances were produced 
under the supervision of Gordon 
Hilker, one of the most active figures 
in musical and theatrical work in 
British Columbia. Stage direction was 
by E. V.. Young, Yvonne Firkins, 
Elsie Graham, and John Bethune; 
music was handled by Basil Horsfall, 
Beverly Fyfe and Stanley Bligh. The 
ballet, always lavish and eftective, was 
under the direction of Dorothy Wilson 
and Jean McKenzie. Miss Wilson is 
the principal of the British Columbia 
School of Dancing, succeeding founder 
June Roper. It is from this organiza- 
tion that the dancers. for Canada’s 
unique summer theater are drawn. 
Winnipeg. Maurice Morenott of Mon- 
treal-won triumphs tor the staging of 
a vast pageant with over two hundred 
participants, to commemorate the cen- 
tenary of the founding of the Oblats 
Fathers in the Canadian west. Four 
performances in Winnipeg’s new and 
spacious Civic Auditorium were seen 
by more than twenty thousand. Ballet 
and mime sequences were utilized to 
furnish a historical narrative. Morenott 
has already experimented in various 
sections of the Province of (Quebec, 
planning dance and ballet activities in 
conjunction with religious authorities. 
Through his work, many educational 
institutions have inaugurated teaching 
programs which never before existed 
in the province. 

Massine Ensemble in first Canadian 
Performance. Following immediately 
after the New York debut of the en- 
semble, the Ballet Russe Highlights ot 
Leonide Massine under the manage- 
ment of Fortune Gallo, gave their first 
performance in Canada to one of the 
largest audiences assembled here for 
any musical event. The occasion was 
an open-air performance in the Molson 


(continued on page 30) 
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Ruth St. 


Constantine 


THE BUSY MAN who:said | 


haven't the time today to write 

vou a short letter,’ 1 haven't 
the time to give you a short interview, 
said Ruth St. Denis as she piled my 
plate high with a green salad. “Jot 
down what interests you and eat all of 
this. Salad is good for you. 

“| have none of the obvious vices 
and it takes certain people to bring out 
the worst in me. My present hobbies 
are cats, and of course my little white 
cockatoo Da Da whom I found in an 
old smelly pet shop in Singapore in 
1926. She leaned down from her perch 
when | first saw her and screeched 
‘DADA!’ simply resist her. 
We were doubtful of her gender for 
vears and after close observation, that 
is as to behavior, we decided that she 
was a lady or better still a female be- 
cause, womanlike, she will leave me 
or any other woman in the room to 
chase after a man.’ And chase after 
me she did. Da Da fussed and tumed 
until | took her out of her cage and 
the interview was completed in peace 
with Da Da contentedly perched on my 
shoulder. 

Miss Ruth cut a striking figure as 
she sat before me with her snow-white 
hair set against a vibrant red dressing 
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Denis poses for Constantine in costume of Rajput Nautch. 


Interviews Ruth St. Denis 


Her studio is a_ pertect little 
workshop where she teaches, writes, en- 
tertains her many friends and_ finds 
time to prepare tor her torthcoming 
concert tour. 

“What prompted vou to dance again 
after being trom the 
stage for so long?” I asked. 

“It goes back to a dinner with Jack 
Cole at the Rainbow Room,” answered 
Miss Ruth. “Suddenly he looked at 
me and said, ‘You can but you won't. 
He made,me cry because what he said 
Was true, meaning that tor many years 
my triends had me buried with senti- 
mentality in the sticky substance of my 


crown. 


away concert 


own past. Also that I brought people’ 


to me to discuss quite understandable 
matters and to do lesser dances, thus 
avoiding the true talent that God gave 
me. 

“There were a few people that had 
both faith in me and aftection enough 
to do something about it when they 
saw me drifting around in_ endless 
circles. Anton Dolin was one of them. 
He asked me one day to dance at a 
benefit for Britain at the Winter Gar- 
den. There were many great artists on 
that program and | was proud to be 
with them. This was my first real stage 
appearance in many vears. When it was 


over, Dolin congratulated me and said 
‘What is America doing about vou?’ 
It was a heady sentence. ‘Why should 
America do anything about me at all?’ 
| answered. He reminded me no 
uncertain terms that | had the honor 
along with Isadora Dunean of laving 
the first foundations tor the American 
creative dance. 

‘These men stand 
heart for giving voice to their taith. 
‘Vheyhad the will to rouse my dormant 
faculties which for years had gone 
down into a valley of forgetfulness and 
self pity.” 

During this period, Miss Ruth had 
spent the time teaching at a_ college 
and lecturing and dancing at benetits. 
In 1934 she formed the Society of 
Spiritual Arts at Denishawn House 
and employed the use of the dance as 


two out in my 


an instrument of religious worship. 
“Apropos of a recent trip to New 
York and speaking of India, Friends 
and Quakers,” said Miss Ruth, “I met 
a member of the Society of Friends. 
We plan to give a monster benefit here 
in Los Angeles for India, because my 
debt to India began when I was a girl 
of seventeen when I first read that 
immortal poem, The Light of Asia. | 


(continued on page 28) 
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Dance magazine's Ruthella Wade visits George Chaffee. On wall, |8c. 
mirrors with intaglios of dancers, oils by Leonard Marin of ballet 
"Mirza," romantic fan with Taglioni, Grisi, Elssler and others (in 
a case), cabinet with 18-19c. porcelains, two Viennese gouaches, |éc. 


The World's Greatest Ballet Collection 


George Chaffee at home. On mantel, Vieux Paris porcelains of Opera 
dancers; foreground, white porcelain ballerina; background, oval of 
Mme. Vigano, Viennese stipple (1794); below it, Dauberval and Mlle. 
Allard in “Sylvie (1763), large print of Camargo after Lancret, |6c. 


The Story behind the credit line "Courtesy George Chaffee" by ANN BARZEL 


HERE is a lovely century-old house 

on Bedford Street in New York's 

Greenwich Village whose four 
stories are crammed with the mementos 
of five centuries of ballet. “This wonder- 
ful collection, like the British Empire, 
was not a planned growth. Owner 
George Chattee was merely acquiring 
here and there a few bibelots of the art 
he was in. He had no conscious desire to 
be a ‘collector’, but he awoke one day 
to the realization that he had a corner 
on the field. 

His collection, probably the largest 
and finest specialization of its” kind, 
dwarfs even museum collections. An 
idea of its magnitude and importance 


can be hinted at when one realizes that 


Chattee has 2000 ballet prints 
alone. The drawings and engravings of 
Jean Berain, the great designer for the 
Academie Royale de Musique in the 
time of Louis XIV, are very 
Chattee has about one hundred original 
Berain prints. 

We don’t think the 
launch an investigation on the Chaffee 
monopoly, but we were interested in 
how all this happened. 

George Chaftee’s earliest artistic am- 
bitions were in the field of painting. 


over 


rare. 


Senate will 
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He lived in San Francisco and at the 
age of 15 had his first exhibit of oils 
and water colors. 

It was his interest in the graphic 
arts that led Chattee to the dance. He 
went to see the decor of the Pavlowa 
Ballet, was entranced by the dancing 
and was studving ballet. He 
started at the Hirsech-Arnold school in 
and~ then East 


New York and 


soon 


San Francisco 
where he studied in 
later in Europe. 
Chattee has had extensive pro- 
fessional career. He was soloist with 
the Fokine Ballet, dancing the male 
role in Les Sylphides. He was also a 
soloist with the Mordkin. Ballet and 
later joined the Metropolitan Opera 
Ballet, where he was a leading dancer 
for several years. We also remember 
his good dancing in a Chicago enter- 
prise called Ballet Royale, for which 
he was imported as principal dancer. 
He has been teaching in New York 
for the last few vears. 

Chattee had 
magazine pictures of dancers and of 
course had a scrap book of his own 


saved newspaper and 


pictures and write-ups. His first fine 


print was “The Generous Turk” by 
Canaletto. It is a Viennese print by 


a Venetian artist and is dated 1659. 
Chaftee bought it in Paris. 
As an artist interested in objects 


connected with his art he accumulated 
a few more things. He had_ neither 
the interest nor the methods of the 
collector, but he had excellent taste 
and background. Living abroad, be 
became interested in serious collecting 
and in the historic and practical qualities 
of the items as well as appreciating 
their outward charm. 
The Chaftee collection 
prints, paintings, librettos, music covers, 


consists of 


books, statues, porcelains and scores of 
odd objects such as fans, clocks, candle- 
sticks, mirrors. 

One fortunate enough to be invited 
to view these fabulous treasures cannot 
possibly see but a fraction of them in 
one visit. ‘The statuettes other 
bibelots are on the ground floor in 
lovely cabinets. on the piano, on the 
window ledges and in’ every nook. 
Some of the most beautiful include a 
statuette in bronze of Pavlowa_ by 
Soudbenine. There is also selt- 
portrait by Pavlowa in porcelain and 
a terra cotta of the great ballerina by 
Chattee has original plaster 


(continued on page 28) 
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Coast 
News 
by CONSTANTINE 


AW ANGNA ENTERS’ one-man show 
of paintings and drawings at the 
Los Angeles Museum. Her work is 

colorful, fluid -and witty. The group 
of originals from her self-illustrated 
book Silly Girl was particularly good. 
The versatile Miss Enters employs 
water color, gouache, oils and_ pastel 
and an impressive feature of the ex- 
hibit is the fact that she is thoroughly 
at home in all the media. 


Carmen Jones was presented at the 
Philharmonic Auditorium. It was a 
colorful and amusing adaptation of 
Bizet’s famous operatic score, which 
was reset to a Harlem locale. The 
dances arranged by Eugene Loring were 
plentiful, but the movement was a 
conglomeration of close with 
no apparent reason and | for one was 
disappointed in them. 


figures 


Went to the Orpheum ‘Theatre to 
see a vaudeville Nothing very 
exciting happened wuntil Maxine Gates, 
250 pounds worth of buxom femininity 
gracefully crashed onto the creaking 
stage singing a torchy version of 7] 
Feel Like a Feather In The Breeze. 
Then believe it or not, and> action 
pictures don’t lie, she thundered 
through a clever eccentric tap routine 
with elevations, toe stands and spins 
which would wear out any number of 
her 110-pound dancing contemporaries 
at half of Maxine’s speed. 


Had lunch with Alvin Colt at Mike 
Romanoff’s. Alvin is busy designing 
the costumes for the new _ operetta 
Song Without Words. Dolin, by the 
way, is doing the choreography for this 
which is based on the life and 
music of “Pchaikowsky. Alvin is anxious 
to return to New York to get started 
on his costume sketches for the new 
Michael Kidd ballet for the Ballet 
Theatre. This will make the - eighth 
choreographer that Alvin has collabo- 
rated with. 


show. 


show 
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250-pounder Maxine Gates astounds theater audiences with her lightness and “elevation.” 


Ran into the Tallchief sisters, Maria 
and Marjorie while they were taking 
class at Madame Nijinska’s. They 
worked on a sort of friendly competi- 
tion basis and the method seemed to 
bring results. Both danced very well. 
The girls are here for a rest and a 
brushup on their technique betore re- 
joining their respective. companies this 
fall. 

Mary ‘Vittany gave a solo recital at 
The Assistance League Playhouse. A 
former member ot Martha Graham's 
group, one could readily see the Gra- 
ham influence throughout many of her 
numbers which were a bit on the mor- 
bid side. In the lighter vein, 


with a 
Thi 


went 


‘Tittany came into her own 
welcome bit of foolishness called 
Body Beautiful where — she 
through with what 
through to keep the proper proportions, 
Did the with 


Vilan, here on furlough trom the now 


women will go 


town [Demetrios 
curtained European ‘Theatre ot War. 
Demetrios is Chief Radio Man ii the 
Naval Air Force with fittv-one combat 
entitle 
States 


MISSIONS to his credit, which 


him to a stay in the 
which Demetrios rejected and is now 
Pacitic. While in 


two-vear 


en route to the 
Hollywood, he 
offers, amongst them the role of Nijin- 


received screen 


(continued on page 22) 
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Anthony Z. Nelle 


The Chronicle of a Dance Director and Produccr 


HE STEVENS HOreEL in Chicago is 

the world’s largest hotel. Its 

Boulevard Room was designed by 
Engineer Healey who had been in on 
the construction of the Panama Canal, 
and he made the enormous supper 
room a bit on the same scale. It was 
something of a -white elephant until 
dance director Anthony Z. Nelle was 
brought in to produce the shows. One 
of the first things he did was to have 
an elevated stage put in so that the 
shows could really be theatrical. He 
then proceeded to make dance shows 
the important part of the Boulevard 
Room, and the Boulevard Room be- 
came important and popular in 
Chicago. 

This was Nelle’s first might club 
job and he approached it with the 
idea that a night club was not neces- 
sarily nor primarily a_ saloon. The 
majority of the patrons came seeking 
entertainment. He had a quaint theory 
that a show in a night spot did not 
have to be salacious—and he proved to 
be right. Nelle’s shows lean heavily 
on dancing, a good deal of it done by 
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by ANN BARZEL 


his group of girls christened the Even 
Stevens, Besides line work they do 
character dances and ballet numbers— 
often on pointe. In choosing girls he 
considers their dance ability most im- 
portant, for, he explains, the audience 
looks at a line’s dancing rather than 
at the faces of the girls. 

Anthony Nellé comes from Warsaw, 
where his father was an opera con- 
ductor. He was trained at the Imperial 
Ballet School in Warsaw that 
time under Russian rule). He was in 
the same class as Stanislas Idzikovski, 
of Diaghilev Ballet fame. Leon Woizi- 
kovski was a pupil in the school at 
the same time. After being graduated 
Nelle danced in the Imperial Ballet 
in Warsaw where he attained the 
status of first dancer. During the first 
World War he was evacuated to 
Russia where he had his first experi- 
ence producing opera ballet for the 
Kiev Civic Opera. Next he went to 
Kharkov and Odessa, finally winding 
up in Moscow in 1917, where as the 
youngest producer in Russia he did 
several musical comedies. 


“Dancing in the Dark", revue of the Boulevarc 
Room in Chicago's Hotel Stevens featured th. 
Chadwicks, ballroom team, and the Even Steven: 


He produced’ operettas§ for th 
Soviet Government at the Commerci: 
Garden Theatre in Kharkov after th 
Revolution. In 1920 the Soviet Gov 
ernment gave him a release to 
abroad with the Pavlowa Co. H.- 
joined as first character dancer ani 
remained with the troupe for a yea 
and a half, touring Europe and Amer:- 
ca. In 1922 he .appeared in New 
York in the Greenwich Village Follies. 
Subsequently he went with a Russian 
Opera Co. under Sol Hurok to 
Mexico. 

The °20s were the halcyon days of 
the “movie prolog”, an elaborate stage 
production that preceded the silent 
movie. Many of these were put to- 
gether as a unit and toured the 
country. Nellé was very active in them, 
both as dancer and _ producer. His 
first one was a French Revue for 
R.K.O. There also Keith- 
Orpheum tours and an Emil Boreo 
Revue. 

After some seasons with his own 
unit, in which his wife Margaret 
Donaldson also danced, he began pro- 
ducing for Roxy. Since he was estab- 
lished in New York he opened a 
dancing school on Columbus Circle. 

The Fox ‘Theatres next wanted 


Nelle, and he put on productions that 
(continued on page 31) 


Anthony Nellé, dancer, choreographer and pro- 
ducer of dance shows, also designs for U. S. A. 
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Skateries 


ra . RABESQUE! TOUR JETE! Now, 
one-two-three. Plie, plie!’ 
Not a class at a school of 
ballet . . . It’s Gloria Nord, skating 
hallerina, practising for her role of 
prima dancer in Skating Vanities. 
Ballet terms are as familiar to Gloria 
as they are to the Ballet Russe and 
Ballet Theatre corps; before she took 
to dancing on roller skates Gloria’s 
career was pretty well set in classic 
ballet. 
A California girl, Gloria was dane- 


ing in movie shorts and Southern 
California theaters when she was 
eleven. When she seven, she 


wanted to be a great ballet dancer 
and, studying under California’s lead- 
ing ballet teacher, applied herself so 
thoroughly that she was an accepted 
professional in four years. 

“Dancing has been as important to 
me as eating or sleeping ever since I 
can remember,” says Gloria. 

“When I went ice skating, | used 
to apply dance steps to the skates be- 
cause—well, I guess it was just a 
natural thing to do. At the Hollywood 
Ice Polar, instructors wanted me to 
consider dancing on ice as a profession, 
but I said no—ballet was for me.” 

Gloria went to the opening night 
of the Hollywood Roller Bowl and for 
the first time since she roller skated 
with the neighborhood kids in Santa 
Monica she put on wheels. Again she 
started doing arabesques and spins. 
Only this time she continued and, at 
15, she was introducing ballet on 
wheels at exhibitions from coast to 
coast, 

“It’s rather hard to say in what way 
ballet has helped my roller dancing, 
because, you see, roller dancing is 
ballet. There isn’t a thing I learned 
in the dancing studios that isn’t ap- 
plied to my work in Skating Vanities. 
Certainly the basic ballet principles 
are invaluable. For instance, the five 
ballet positions are the foundation for 
every movement | make on rollers, al- 
though they are modified just a little 
because of the medium I use. The 
same, of course, with arm _ positions. 
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by CLIFF LOCKWOOD 


[ guess | don't even have to mention 
that. And the achievement of balance 
for the leaps and spins and everything 
else comes straight from ballet train- 
ing. 

“I conduct my practising on rollers 
just the way my classes at the ballet 
school in California were conducted. 
Primarily, there's not much fooling 
around. I sometimes repeat one 
jete for three or four hours to get it 
right. (That's not a particularly tech- 
nical lesson, but it comes straight from 
class, all right!) Leaps of any sort are 
exceedingly difhcult on rollers because 
of the constant turning of the wheels 


four 


and the weight on each foot. The 
speed required before a_ skater can 
leap, like the energy evoked by a 
dancer for the same movement, is 


especially hard to get. And the 
ancing aid of a rosin-covered foot is 
not available for a dancer on skates. 
Those wheels are turning all the time! 
The whole thing is dancing, you see,” 
Miss Nord concludes, “and real danc- 
ing, based on the lessons of Petipa and 
the Imperial Russian Ballet that | 
learned when I studied. Everything 
that applies to ballet dancing applies 
to skating on wheels, too.” 


* * 


The Skating Teachers College opened 
class sessions at Skateland, Denver, 
Colo., on July 9. The course ran through 
July 28, at which time final grades were 
issued and all diplomas received. 

This new training innovation should 
bring about many changes in the teach- 
ing of skating and will change the 
title of the pro to teacher, because 
the floor guards, skate boys, etc., are 
actually pros yet they are not teachers. 

The faculty of this new college con- 
sists of Roscoe Stockton, protessor of 
public speaking, radio and_ television; 
Ronald S. Molden, M.D. and doctor 
of osteopathy and anatomy; Emily 
Melville, former ballet mistress of 
Boston, Mass., who teaches ballet ap- 
plication to skating at the Bal-A-Rue, 
Medford, Mass.; Fred Bergin, chair- 
man of the RSROA judges, tests and 


bal- 


competitions committee and former or- 
chestra leader, discussed the skate music 


angles; Irving Bazel, chiet of the 
psvchology department of the U. of 
C., discussed the psychological inter- 


pretations of skating. 

During all of the discussions two 
stenographers took notes from which 
copies will be made for all ot the 
training teachers. In former years the 
pros made their own notes at the pro 
school, and as a result each pro had 
different ideas as to what had actually 
taken place and each would have en- 
tirely different opinions on the appli- 
cation of new practices of teaching 
that had been discussed. In the future 
we should have teachers 
who will be thoroughly familiar with 
their work. 

The Skating ‘Teachers College is 
broken into three units: Primary. this 
vear; Advance next year (Primary 
too); Post Graduate the third year 
(Primary and Advance for those who 
start late). It is planned that there 
will never be more than 12 
graduates at one time and these 12 
will delve into research work. 

All of the sessions were open dis- 
cussions. Each lasted approxi- 
mately 50 minutes. The sessions were 
from 9 a. m. to 3 p. m. daily. There 
were practice periods at the end of 
each day’s session. The pros got all of 
this for a $25 tuition fee. 

Among the 68 pros attending the 
‘Teachers College were the following 
from the metropolitan district: Lonie 
Riley of Hillside Rollerdrome in Hollis, 
N. Y.; Herbert L. Wilson of New York 
City Gay Blades; and Dorothy and 
Charles Sharp from Titusville, N. J]. 


a group of 


post 


class 


* * * 

The skating biography of Claire 
Miller pro at Empire’ Rollerdrome, 
who was hostess during the N.Y. 
State RSROA_ championships: 


Claire, a New York product, began 


her professional roller skating career 
at Mineola, L. |. rink in 1937. Since 
then she has taught in New York, 


Connecticut, New Jersey, and Florida. 
Karly in her career she became tinter- 
ested in bronze and silver test dances 
and has acquired medals in both along 
with the bronze and silver judgeship. 

As instructress and exhibitionist at 
Rocketeller Center Rink had 
among her pupils stars of stage, screen, 


While took 


she 


and radio. there she part 


(continued on page 30) 
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Manhattan 


Midsummer night club rev 


iP-TOE TERPSICHORE, euphemist: 
: cally known as “ballet”, is the 
‘ latest fad in the Manhattan 
niteries now. The less said about some 
of these bistro ballerinas the better. 
; although two or three in the swankie: 
oplaces turn in very creditable perform. 
7 ances considering spatial limitations 
and other handicaps. “The emphasis is 
now on dance attractions in most cafes 
which previously featured comics, 
ocrooners and vaudeville acts. 
Versailles. ‘The smooth smart Versailles 
where the wealth and fashion of New 
York gathers for its nightly revels 
presents a sophisticated revue 
a staged by Boots McKenna under the 
a supervision of Henry Beckman. 
; Darlene Zito sings and taps expertly. 
ce A talent scout succumbed to her charm 
i. on opening night and signed her to a 
Paramount stock contract. Small won- 
a der, for she has zest and .beauty as 
i well as good showmanship. 
Honey-blonde Miriam Seabold 
a earned a “well done” with her ballet 
.: on toe, first in a classical sequence and 
” then in a Latin number. Miriam does 
justice for herself and the profession. 
a Jack Harwood is a tap dancer with 
good technique, good looks, good pre- 
a sentation and plenty of what it takes 


to put his act above the average. 

In the previous show the Versailles 
starred a team which is fast reaching 
the pinnacles: Bob Copsey and Carolyn 
Avres, now at the Hotel Stevens in 
Chicago. Versatility is only one ot 
their achievements. repertory in- 
cludes jitterbug, Hindu, Spanish, rum- 
ba, ballet, modern and tap. Bob taught 


tap in and Florida. Carolyn 
- studied under La Meri, Rosita Ortega 
and Bob Copsey. They are now 
7 choreographing something new: 4 
| routine to a Duke Ellington score, a 
combination. Oriental and boogie- 
woogie, in jitterbug costume with 
7 Hindu bells and caste-marks. 

Cuban Casino. Owner Joe Gareis 


S. B. Kohn (Globe) 


Featured ballerina at Billy Rose's Diamond Horseshoe Club, Cecil Lewin made her debut at the 
Boston Opera House when she was only six years old. She's a Harriet Hoctor protege. 


watched the crowds jam his tiny unde: 
ground club. Maybe he wasn’t sure 
why they came but he intended that 
they return, so he went out and got 
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‘lull review by EARL LEAF 


the best floor show he could tind any- 


where. The result is a 100 per cent 
dance program which is really  out- 
standing. 


Some of the entertainers ‘ion 
dance but, be it said, they terp Bb fer 
than they chirp. We especially liked 
Nedra, she of the flirty-flirty 
whose Spanish and Moorish dances sent 
the patrons into noisy adulation, Some 
of the present showed 
a preterence tor Ratael who 
sings something awtul but pulls a tast 


CVes, 


ladies 
emcee 


younger 


rumba out of his sombrero. In the 


classical strain is fiery. Estrellita Pena 
with her Mexican and Spanish dances. 
Inez Diaz rumbas like series of 


electric shocks. 


Billy Rose's Diamond Horseshoe. Ihe 


show here shows signs otf wear 
atter fitteen 


service to the hix 


Hoor 
months of con- 
from the 
StiN. that 


the one and only Ann Pennington will 


and tear 


However, reports are. rite 


banner the new revue now 


which is that has wus 


with 


hearsal, news 


breathless anticipatory excite- 


ment... movie short compiled trom 
Ann's dances on the silver screen two 
decades avo will be released to the 
picture palaces concurrently. 

One act in the current show which 
retains its treshness is the toe dancing 
Cecil 
Hoctor. 


night-club 


Lewin. 
Cecil's 
trick 


she has a certain freshness crisp- 


ot scintillating 
ot Harriet 
plainly 


protege 
routine 
dancing but 


ness and such delicious personality 
that the pulse of the most jaded bal- 
letomane is inevitably stirred. 

The 


prises a series of vaudeville acts inter- 


remainder ot the revue com- 
which 
seldom fail to vield due appreciation. 


‘persed with showgirl numbers 


Kelly's Stable. Featured attraction here 
is Aida. billed as a “‘cabala 


(selt-coined 


dancer’ 

and 
taking 
herself seriously and producing a good 
commercial job. She has ¢ 


word), eX-stripper 


hotcha dancer. who is now 


‘eovraphed 


twelve ‘dances which, 1 eir and 

tor their purpose, ar 

ifes are a Dance based on an 


old West Indian legend, and a Reefer 


Wal 
ep hits. Favor- 
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Above: Aida in a Witch" numbe- at Kelly's Stable. Below: 
Dance, the story of a girl breaking 
the marijuana habit, told in’ dance 


form. Her materials are excellent, her 
execution sexy but not vulgar. 


Latin Quarter. Lou Walters 


preemed a new and magnificent floor 


“Rue de la Paix” at Latin Quarter. 


Latin Quarter with a 


cast of more than fitty, and a running 


show at his 


time of one-and-a-half hours. the 
“sneak preview” the show ran tor over 
two hours so that every word or move- 
and 


unimportant to the mood 


(continued on page 38) 
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Chorus Call 


A successful dancer advises 
you on your first auditions 


RE YOU TRYING to crash a Broad- 
way musical? Are vou planning 


to attend your first chorus call? 


said planning. You don't just drop 
in because a group of people are push- 
ing im and out of a stage door and 
vou too would lke to appear in a side 
show. A few vorgeous gals have done 
just that and landed the job. Heaven 
sent them. Who sent you? 

“Your name is not on our list,” a 
stranger behind a small table may say. 
Some chorus calls are “closed.”’. You 
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By NANCY NORRIS 


must have a written invitation from 
the oftice 
and not the ene where you are doing 
part-time work. However, this request- 


the producer's, of course— 


your-presence attitude is apt to occur 
only at final auditions and on first day 
of rehearsals, when the chorus line 
has been selected and about 16° extra 
virls are called back to compete for 
one remaining place. But let’s not 
count) our chickens betore they are 
hatched. The finals may be two weeks 
after the first call and the hectic chorus 
call is our concern at the moment. 
Your chances are as good as Susie's 
or Minnie’s. ‘Vhey are new to Broad- 


Maybe yes, maybe no, says the expression on 
Russell Markert's face as he conducts an audi- 
tion for the Radio City Music Hall Rockettes. 


way too, starry-eved and fresh from 
dancing school. But they may not know 
a few rules about make-up, about their 
appearance in both street clothes and 
practice clothes that I think vou should 
remember. 

As the first line-up is generally in 
street clothes, wear your most attrac- 
tive street outfit. One which corrects 
vour figure deficiencies is recommended 
especially if you are not “The Body.” 
Most girls wear black, but don’t wear 
it if vou do not look stunning in it. 
Go ahead and wear your hat, gloves, 
sheer stockings, high heels and costume 
jewelry. If you haven't got “‘pull” you 
might as well look your best because 
vou have COMPETITION, and from 
a few girls who have already signed 
their contracts. 

A heavy street make-up is good; a 
light stage make-up is better. You may 
have to walk to the theater in the 
bright two o'clock sunshine, but inside 
the theater the lights will not be flat- 
tering nor too bright. Be sure = and 
emphasize your. best features see 
that vour hair-do is becoming and 
stvlish. You'd be surprised how a little 
virl can add an inch or two to her 
height with a tricky hair-do. 

Where practice clothes are con- 
cerned, the beginner should wear a neat 
outfit which does things for her 
fizvure. The girl with the faded bath- 
ing suit, holey hose, and worn dancing 
slippers may get the job but [I am 
speaking to. you—unknown to anyone 
on Broadway and_ possessing no pro- 
fessional experience. Keep a_ special 
practice dress as vour audition costume. 
Nothing too taneyv—just new-looking 
and one which will give vou a= trim 
figure. Black, certainly, if vou are in- 
clined toward plumpness. pair ot 
opera hose (without mends, please ) 
outline the legs to advantage. If you 
do not.own a good pair, try leg make- 
up—all the wav up, of course. 

You cannot show off your dancing 
to the best of your ability. in’ your 
street clothes, so if the dance director 
asks you to change to your practice 
togs, go to it. You'll say you wasted 
two hours putting on an exacting 
make-up, dressed up in your Sunday 
finery, wore your sheerest stockings 
and got a run in them. You were 


(continued on page 23) 
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~Reviews 


EBUSSY'S Iberia. suite was given 

a beautiful and colorful. char- 

acterization by La Meri and her 
company during May in four showings 
at the Ethnologic Dance Center in 
New York. The story of Jberia follows 
the infidelity of the gypsy wite of a 
grand duke during fiesta time in old 
Spain. La Meri has, with the choice ot 
such a plot, used the dances of the 
Court and the dances of the gypsies; 
the formal attitudes of the Duke and 
his retinue in contrast to the spontane- 
ous gestures of the folk. La Meri has 
followed the music of Debussy faith- 
fully and the suite does not lose its 


Spanish quality once during the per- 
formance. Pantomime, individual char- 
acterization and the use ot disguise 
help relate the story. 

The first scene establishes the 


shrewish character of the gypsy and the 
adoring but fickle nature of the old 
Duke. In the second s¢ene, which takes 
place in the Duke's} garden the 
moonlight, the choreography and subtle 
up the difterent 
romantic 


castanet work point 
characters between a 
girl who is sincerely in love, and the 
several flirtations of the gypsy wife 
with the young men of the town, ‘This 
scene, perhaps even more than the other 
two, catches a good feeling of Debussy 
phrasing and interpretation. ‘The third 
and last scene is colorful, full of mo- 


young 


tion and reaches a climax when the 
gvpsy, now disguised as a_ tortune- 


teller, betrays her identity to the Duke 
by screaming against his refusal to pay 
for his fortune. “He has heard her 
shrill voice too often; each has lost his 
interest in the other, and the fiesta 
begins with everyone happy.” 

All costumes were trom the collee- 
tion of the late Juan Beaucaire Mont- 
and rich in beauty and 
authenticity. 

The program of Iberia was preceded 


alvo. were 


by a group oft Spanish provincial and 
folk dances by Inez Croom and_ the 
Spanish dancers of the Juan Beaucaire 
Montalvo Zavaranchio, La 
Reine, and Bulerias. Lilian gave her 
usual brilliant execution of 4ndalucta 
and Gitanerias. Don Carlos Jose and 
his Portuguese Dancers presented two 
folk dances from Portugal: Bailarico 


school 
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Saloio and Jira da Destalhada. The 
dances were spirited and had the char- 
acteristic phrases and repetition of the 
folk medium. The evening was a fitting 
tribute to the dances of the Iberian 
peninsula and to the memory of Juan 


Beaucaire Montalvo. RW. 


HOUSANDS of -music and dance 
lovers applauded the evenings of 
ballet presented in) New York's 
Lewisohn Stadium by Leonide Massine 
and his “Ballet Russe Highlights” on 
June 30th and July Ist. Both programs 
oftered a variety ot numbers, from the 
ballet the newer 
works in up-to-date comic burlesque. 
The classic Les Sylphid. Spectre de 
la Rose, and the pas de deux trom the 
Bluchird, the Nutcracker suite and the 
Black Swan were shining opportunities 
tor Baronova and Eglevsky, and pointed 


hlane to Nl assine 


up the excellence of Istomina’s classic 
technique. The Warrior, to Rachmanin- 
off music. is a bit of 


brilliance for Evlevsky, whose tine body 


choreographic 


and strong ballet pertormance shows to 
yvood advantage. 

Vision, with choreographer Massine 
and Kathrvn Lee dancing, is a bit hard 
to take; Pavane, a dance written tor 
Istomina to the Ravel score, seems in- 
terminable and says little. Istomina is 
redeemed by the Bohemian dance, a solo 
with fire and spontaneity that 
is a pleasure to watch. Leningrad Sym- 
phony was well-received here, perhaps 
because it had value and the 
dancers are allowed to assume the old- 
tashioned role ot dance-mime. Some ot 
the choreographic figures were striking 
and had a theatrical “punch.” 

The tolk numbers and comedy 
were the most satistactory. They por- 
tray Mlassine at his choreographic best: 
he uses tolk 
touch of the 
rather well each time. Premier. 
and 


psy 


stor\ 


acts 


and music with a 


and 


torms 
COTES ott 
Polka, 
Istomina, ts 
the jitter- 
it looked 


ite 


with  Lazowski 
Massine's 
bug of the early L9th century; 


Interpretation of 


(continued on page 34) 


“The Voice’ dances! In one of the best musicals of this or any season, Gene Kelly and Frank 
Sinatra combine talents to make ‘Anchors Aweigh" a good story, well told. Kelly is dance 
director for the MGM film. The Latin-American sequences are novel and are excellent dance. 
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Casanova 


(continued from page 7) 


was in no way anything unusual in 
Germany. It might have — seemed 
strange to the Italian, although it was 
not unknown in Italy. But in France, 
Germany, and England, from early 
times there had been kissing at dances. 

The gavotte was a kissing dance and 
also of the dances; par- 
ticularly in the allemande things were 
not always so decorous. But there are 


some contra 


regular kiss contra dances and_ later 
kiss quadrilles like those of which 
Bohme speaks in his Geschichte des 
Tanzes in Deutschland: kiss 
quadrille has the peculiarity that atter 
the musical introduction a_ kiss is 
given, After the music sets, two oppos- 
ing couples (each one extending the 
hands crossed) dance forward, the 


man turns his partner (her hands over 
her head) around and there ensues at 
a hold in the music, the kiss.” We may 
assume the the 
various writers that the kiss quadrille 
was a special form of the allemande, 


observations of 


of the alsacienne, of the strassbour- 
veuse, ete... which at that time were 
danced as sets ot contra dances, or 


danced independently. 

But betore we speak of the German 
dance, we wish to return again. to 
the “peasant wedding” 
Casanova. [t must be known the 
masked party of which the adventurer 
speaks belongs to that tvpe of German 
Baroque festival called Die /Virtschaft 
which might be translated as “the Inn.” 
Such Wirtschaften recorded al- 
ready in the sixteenth century at Ger- 
man courts. They are contrast. to 
the Trench and Italian) masked balls 

idual freedom 


at which an 
prevails. In these German aftairs mask 


so praised by 


are 


mask 


and partner were determined according 
to the will of the master of 
ceremonies, who sometimes decided by 
lot. It is in the nature of the Baroque 
person to submit to higher authority 
and so this kind of party fitted in ex- 
cellently with the philosophy of Baro- 
que entertainment. Every festival had 
a definite plan for which the masks 
were pre-arranged. The princely 
couple, as host and _ hostess, presided 
at the /Virtschaft at the head of the 


court 


‘lous 


girls” sitting at their own tables. Of 
course these were the aristocrats and 
members of the court. 


Quite similar was the peasant’s 
wedding in which the inhabitants of 
the German villaze — _ the scissors 


grinder, the village baker and the bar- 
ber appeared, and of course everything 
was extremely merry. There are other 
kinds of festivities similar to this, like 
“the Kingdom”, “the landscape,’ 
“shepherding,” etc. To the French at 
the end of the seventeenth century, this 
kind of German court festival was un- 
usual, and the French writer Menes- 


trier attended such a in 
Munich and designated this kind of 
festival as: “d'une maniere la_ plus 


agréable et la_ plus sptrituelle du 
monde.’ WVell, Casanova must have 
telt the peasant wedding in Bonn to 
be something entirely strange, since 
he made a remark devoid of under- 
standing: “it would have been ridicu- 
to choose another costume, since 
the prince elector himself is supposed 


to have decided on this one.” 


The dances which were put on at 
the peasants’ wedding were contra 
dances and “German” dances, if we 


disregard the furlane of the Italians. 
At any rate, it is characteristic that 
no minuets were danced, and that is 
understandable. ‘The minuet al- 
ready at this time the dance of the 


aristocrats, while the “people” danced ° 


contra dances and German dances. 
And, as Casanova reports, the aristo- 
cratic society of Bonn did not take part 
in this festival. Similarly, in Mozart's 
Don Giovanni the Don 
Giovanni and Donna Anna dance the 


minuet, which is already out of style, 


aristocrats 


while the young, fresh, at that time 
quite “vulgar” German dance 
danced by Leporello and  Masetto. 
When Prince Bernhard of —Saxo- 


States in 
Orleans. 


Weimar visited the United 
1825, he stopped in New 
There was much dancing there. At the 
balls of fine society there were only 
French contra dances of old style. But 
the gentleman did not remain there 
long, and hurried to the ball of the 
quadroons, where cotillions and 
waltzes, fresh, new dances, were put 
on. So, at the popular peasant wed- 
dings, how could they have danced 
but “German”? The German dance 
had at that time for social and psycho- 


of the coming revolution and the demo 


cratic point of view of the masses 
The simultaneous revolving of a! 
couples was new and stimulating, anc 
the music of the dance and its move 
ments seemed natural and_ popula). 
This “German” came from Austr: 
and many of the dria Viennesi of th 
Austrian dance composers of the sever 
teenth century are disguised waltze- 
(I have published samples of these ol. 
Viennese waltzes in the Denkmal,: 
der Tonkunst in Oesterreich.) 
Casanova not only danced _ thes 
lively, sometimes lascivious “German” 
dances, but often minuets, when he 
wanted to appear dignified, depend 
able, and a gentleman. In 1763 Case 
minuets in London but 
orgy he let an 
him dance the 
the blind 
ne can imagine how in 
this English 
music Is 


nova danced 
at a_ hectic 
woman 


English 
show how to 
hornpipe, to music of 
musicians, 
decently 


dance, whose 


original supposed to have 
been played on the bagpipe, was danced 
at that time. For the hornpipe—to be 
sure. it 


went over 


like 


into higher mus, 
Purcell, Mluftar, 
it—is put on with the 
part of the body with 
movements of the levs. 


and composers 
Handel 


lower 


used 


trenzied 
(Next month, Dr. Nettl continues his research 
in Casanova'’s memoirs to find out what /e 
thought of the dancing in Spain and in 
ltaly.; 


West Coast News 


(eontinued from page 


sky, and was approached for the much- 
Robe. Lets 


hope these same studios remember him 


discussed Dimetrios in The 
when the war in the Pacific ts final! 
over. 

Stewart Chaney 
some photographs of the two ballets 


dropped by to vet 


that he designed costumes tor, namel\ 
Apollo and ISI4. Stewart is 
doing the ‘Technicolor sets tor Th. 
Kid From Brooklyn which stars Dann 
Kaye and Vera-Ellen for Samuel 
Goldwyn. 

Have taken another flyer back into 
dancing and people are> beginning te 
wonder whether | am a_ photographe: 
who dances or the other way around. 


tenna 


J festive board, while the guests were logical reasons attained a particular As for me, I'm having the time ot 
jal served by “hired men” and “servant popularity, for it came from the spirit my life dancing very excitin: 

DANCE 


number with Clarissa (I raved about 
her work in last month’s column) and 
Herman Boden for the Civic Light 
Opera’s version of Rose Marie. 
Clarissa sings, dances and acts the role 
of Wanda, the half-breed, and Herman 
portrays the Indian brave who vies 
with me for —Clatissa’s attentions in 
our dance. A merry time is had by all. 


Chorus Call 


(continued from page 20) 


frightfully tired and you didn't get 
the job. But the experience was defi- 
nitely worth it because the more you 
audition the less nervous you become. 
If you audition well you will be re- 
membered another time. 

If you are asked to smile or walk 
across the stage, don’t hesitate. ‘The 
producer is not looking for a_ bronco. 
She who hesitates is lost, but that does 
not mean you must make a dive bomb 
dart find yourself sandwiched 
between two shrimps, if you are a Six- 
footer; or between two lamp-posts, if 
vou are petite. 

When your chance audition 
comes, the choreographer may ask you 
to do his favorite combination or he 
may say “Do anything”. In the latter 
case vou have the advantage as you 
will be able to. perform three or four 
steps in which you. excel, or -perhaps 
vou would prefer doing. a section from 
a routine which you have danced many 
times before. The dance director will 
observe you closely for style, coordi- 
nation, and alertness as well as the 
amount of training you have acquired. 
Show quality, not quantity. Let Susie 
do six pirouettes on her right foot and 
on toe, followed by a fast triple time 
step, an off to Buftalo in preparation 
for a flip flop into split. Now let her 
stay there—nobody wants her anyway. 
A strenuous audition or just four 
chenées may send earrings flying, a 
splash of pearls about the floor, and 
bracelets jingle-jangle-jingling into the 
orchestra pit. So remove vour crown 
jewels and put them ip your purse. 

[ don’t want to take all the joy 
out of living but | am sure you viva- 
cious youngsters will be less disappointed 
when you are eliminated from. the 
line-up if you don’t jump-to the con- 
clusion that you are “in” just because 
everyone is nice to you. You are not 
“in? until vou Kave rehearsed three 
days and have signed your contract. 
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So you didn’t make it this time. You 


FABRICS 


were too tall, too short, too tat, too 
skinny—or so they told you. But you 
really couldn't expect to crash Broad- 
way the first time so try again. Or 
better still, try for a road company 
ot a Broadway hit. You'll get to know 
people in the theater. And remember, 
there is a place in the theater for 
everyone with talent, ambition, train- 
ing and patience. At all times you 
have stiff competition—and don't forget 
it for a minute. Good luck to you! 
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Dance in Canada 


(continued from page 12) 


Stadium in Montreal, through arrange- 
ments made by Nicolas Koudriaztev. 
head of Canadian Concerts and Artists. 

A throng estimated to be in the 
thousands witnessed a varied program 
accompanied by Franz Allers and th 
Montreal Philharmonic. content 
the ensemble presents pure entertain 
ment, based on the thrilling virtuosity 
of the dancers involved; but it can 
hardly be claimed that any of the 
numbers of the program could not be 
performed by a larger company, despite 
Massine’s contentions to the contrary. 

The plan of the group is much the 
same as that of the Slavenska ensemble 
of late unhappy memory, although ot 
course the difference in result is vast. 
Massine rules the roost’ choreo- 
graphically, and has designed many 
special numbers, of which none are 
particularly notable, but very eftective 
for the circumstances. A few of them 
even border on the banal side, and 
are saved only by the individual artists, 
whose talents, collectively or separately, 
are great. 

Of greatest interest were the near- 
folk dances allotted to Glinka’s music, 
drawn chiefly from the opera 4 Life 
for the Tsar, which is at present ob- 
taining successful revivals in the 
U.S.S.R. as Ivan Soussanine. The ex- 
cerpts from the great classic ballets 
were done in fine style. The Massine 
adaptations telescoping Les Sylphides 
and Gaité Parisienne for six dancers 
to perform, contained — contrasting 
qualities, but proved a valuable intro- 
duction to the large part of the audi- 
ence unacquainted with the ways ot 
ballet. 

Anna Istomina was a revelation, and 
scored not only as a Canadian, but 
again, simply as a fine dancer. He: 
work was fluent and attractive, demon- 
strating an unexpected flair for comedy 
in the lighter numbers. Istomina’s con 
ception of the Bluebird variations re- 
mains one of the most satisfying to be 
seen to-day. One feels that dancers 
such as Istomina auger the “shape ot 
things to come,” by a promise to up 
hold the best classical ballet traditions. 

Kathryn Lee worked hard and bril- 
liantly, introducing herself very capably 
to an audience which must regard he: 
as an unknown quality. That she will 


DANCE 


ARTS 


not remain in this category for long, 
is evident by her strong technical tea- 
tures and attractive personality. 

Baronova, Massine, Eglevsky and 
Lazovski are well established, and have 
been much in the public eye of late. 
Baronova is still a unique personality 
and although there has been a change 
easily recognizable by her vast host 
of admirers, she remains a leading ex- 
ponent of ballet. Eglevsky has seldom 
danced better, and his poise, purity of 
line and sustained qualities coupled to 
a remarkable elevation are truly strik- 
ing, placing him in the front rank of 
premier danseurs. Massine and Lazov- 
ski sometimes bear a_ certain re- 
semblance in their dancing. Lazovski 
brought down the house with his 
Gopak, while Massine gave an_illus- 
tration of his uncanny power to abso- 
lutely grip an audience, no matter how 
vast. 

Fortune Gallo, who played such an 
important role in popularizing opera 
through the far reaches of the United 
States and Canada with his San Carlo 
Opera Company, may well render 
something of a similar service, in- 
directly, to ballet, with this new en- 
semble. Countless thousands of those 
who will see the group during this 
summer's concerts, may be _ interested 
for the first time in ballet, and will 
serve to spread the present vogue for 
the art. The ensemble is_ therefore 
likely to exert an influence itself, 
rather than to merely profit and ex- 
ploit the increased public awareness in 
the dance. Tribute must also be paid 
to the dancers 
one of the hardest assignments to per- 
form in open-air concerts, with tents 
as dressing rooms, and no opportunity 
of truly warming up. In their exposed 
situation, with every number a solo or 
pas de deux, before a vast audience 
without the usual theatrical trappings, 
each dancer puts forward a maximum 
effort. 

Although the whole idea is. still in 
something of an experimental stage, 
it is planned to continue the Concert 
Group (so-called) throughout the 
\ear, with extensive tours abroad, 
beginning with England in the fall. 
lt is even possible that feelers came 
trom approaching Massine, 
‘et without success to date. 


Moscow 


Toronto. The work of John Taras in 
Toronto productions (such as Lehar’s 


operetta The Merry Widow, and 
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1945 


themselves, for it is’ 


Shakespeare's play Romeo and Juliet 
in which he acted with Diana Adams 
also of Ballet Theatre.) has won w.de 
acclaim in that city. Janet Reed of 
the same company, was also a guest tor 
a time. 


Volkoft's new “Canadian Ballet” 
appeared at one of the popular Prome- 
nade concerts in Varsity Arena last 


month, with the Toronto Philharmonic, 
Antal Dorati ‘The  pro- 
gram included a Kabelevsky score new 
to the country, Golden heat Sheaves, 
which has just been received from the 
Union. The ballet on this 
music is titled simply On a Russian 


Theme. 


Prophet in his own country. The fiasco 
of the Montreal season in the ballet 
field took place with Ruth Sorel’s 
choreography for the Montreal Festi- 
vals’ production of Carmen. Emil 
Cooper, distinguished Russian conduc- 
tor, was the hero of the occasion, doing 
three contrasting operas in one week 
in magnificent style. Mr. Cooper, now 
with the Metropolitan Opera, has in 
the past been connected with the ballet, 
officiating at many important premieres. 


conducting. 


Soviet 


Despite the collaboration of a_ few 
eminent artists from the Met, the 
local productions displayed ragged 


edges, of which the most threadbare 
was certainly the choreography. Stage 
direction was in the hands of Messrs. 
Graf and Rycterick, but whoever may 
have been responsible for the last act 
of this Carmen, one term only can 
unfortunately describe the result—corn. 


As for the prophet, Fernand Nault, 
of this season’s Ballet Theatre's fresh- 
men crop, was cast as soloist, which 
consisted of a glimpse or two of the 
local boy who is beginning to make 
good, in the choreographic haze sur- 
rounding him. Despite this waste of 
good material, it is obvious that Fer- 
nand has made. great 
Mme. Sorel, it may well be asked just 
what she was doing, for this lady is 
a dancer who has renounced ballet in 
theory and practice. Her 
to be constructed on a_ very limited 
range of actual ballet steps, repeated 
ad infinitum, with the tocal point 
directed to arm, hand, and even finger 
movements. ‘The locally recruited 
corps de ballet and other 
played the same flimsy weakness in 
choreography, but otherwise pertormed 
with discipline and precision. 


progress. Of 


solos seem 


solos dis- 
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aux Lilas) she gives a very real por- 
traval of the agony of simply con- 
tinuing to live after being robbed of 
all that can ever make life worth 
while. 

The other new Rambert Ballet is 
Walter Gore’s Simple Symphony to 
Benjamin Britten’s music, with a most 
attractive setting and lively costumes 
by an 18-year old artist, Ronald 
Wilson. The ballet is in four move- 
ments: Boisterous Bourrée, Playful 
Pizzicato, Sentimental Saraband and 
Frolicsome Finale. The costumes and 
the idiom of choreography suggest 
Breton fisher folk and the ballet starts 
off with a delicious peasant dance 
flavour. Its chief fault is the insuf- 
ficient contrast between the movements 
—only the slow saraband stands out 
clearly—and owing to some defects of 
stage patterning the dancers tend to 
mask each other. But the ballet is so 
well danced, particularly by Gore him- 
self and Sally Gilmour, and with such 
infectious enjoyment by whole 
company that it is impossible for the 
audience but to enjoy itself also. 

Rambert’s new dancer Norman 
Thompson is only “new” to this 
country, having had experience in the 
San Francisco Ballet before coming 
here in the Canadian Army. He danced 
only the Prince in Swan Lake (on 
special leave) but gave complete 
evidence of his unusual ability. He has 
good build, pleasant and (all too rare 
in ballet); manly bearing on the stage 
and handles his ballerina with perfect 
confidence and sympathy. In his solo he 
gave a wonderful exhibition of control 
as well as technical ability—it is long 
since’ we have seen such pireucttes and 
tours en l'air—and was a welcome re- 
minder that styles of dancing other 
than the Anglo-Russian do exist and 
are producing such pupils. The Ram- 
bert week was altogether invigorating 
and blazed with the integrity and real 
endeavor of its director. 


* * * 


The present boom in ballet here has 
been responsible for the production’ of 
a strange assortment of books but none 
more remarkable than Eve Guthrie's 
Pictures from the Ballet’ which ap- 
peared this month. The paper-covered 
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booklet contains twelve small 
ductions of water-colours, admittedly 
and recognizably based on well-known 
ballet photographs and sells for $1.50! 
The other publication of the month is 
more encouraging and begins an inter- 
esting project. The English Ballet 
lolios will be issued monthly, each a 
four-page booklet devoted to a single 
ballet, with drawings’ Shiela 
Graham and an erudite text by P. 
W. Manchester. The series started 


with De Valois’ great ballet The 
Rake's Progress. 


Briefly 

Robert Helpmann was recently in 
the public eye (or rather out of it) 
for a few days with a poisoned finger. 
At least it started so, but gossip soon 
said it was a poisoned hand and by 
the next day’s papers it had become a 
“poisoned arm” . . . The security 
silence has now been lifted and it is 
possible to say print has 
passed about orally for the last three 
months—namely that Algeranoff and 
Claudie Leonard of International Ballet 
were married last April . .. A statue 
of Anna Pavlova is to be erected in 
the grounds of her old home, Ivy 
House, which is now to become a 
women's hospital. ‘The statue, by Mr. 
George H. Paulin, will be life-size 


repro-. 


Pilot Stanley Byington, former pupil 
of Gladys Pinkerton in Pocatello, 
Idaho, was recently awarded the Oak 
Leaf Cluster for distinction in action 
in the South Pacific. 

So many soldiers requested a chance 
to learn how to dance at a camp in 
Egypt, that Miss Gail Hynes, Ameri- 
can Red Cross worker from San 
Francisco, decided to schedule dancing 
classes for Gls. With a start of a few 
students, the classes now number some 
sixty men who gather weekly for an 
evening of Terpsichorean fun. At the 
end of a two months’ period, a formal 
commencement exercise is held fo: 
Gls who have mastered several steps 
of ballroom dancing. At a commence- 
ment dance at the Mena House near 
Cairo, graduates practiced newly- 
learned steps with British girls, mem. 
bers of the WAAF, as guests. 

Miss Hynes explains that her stu- 
dents are seriously interested in im- 
proving their social dancing abilities. 
In addition, dance classes give the men 
a chance to relax, away from arm 
duties. “lo me it’s impressive to watch 
the soldiers drop their complexes, and 
their bantering long enough con- 
centrate seriously on something that is 
totally apart from any aspect of war,” 
she says. Miss Hynes, a former high 
school teacher in San Francisco, ar- 
rived in the, Middle East in July ot 


and show Pavlova alighting on the b: 1944 and has been stationed at Camp 
Huckstep in 
‘Tripoli. 


of a swan. The figure will have bare 
feet, however, for Mr. Paulin describes 
ballet shoes as “shapeless, ugly lumps, 
worn only to protect the feet” .. . 
Miss Agnes de Mille is over here for 
six months to produce dance sequences 
tor a new film. It would be nice if 
she could find time to stay and do a 
ballet for one of our companies as well. 


Dancers in Service 


Corporal Michel Panaiefft, U.S. 
Army, has been overseas since Septem- 
ber 1944. Formerly of the Monte 
Carlo and de Basil ballets, Michel has 
entertained tor his fellow servicemen 
trom the start of his army training at 
Camp Bowie, ‘Vexas mes his active 
service with the 7th Army. He has 
won many a convert to the ballet dur- 
ing this time. With special permission 
from the army, Michel danced in 
Hollywood pictures, VJission to Mos- 
cow, In Our Time and the current 


Rhapsody in Blue. 


Egypt and = later in 


Cpl. Michel Panaieff, snapped in the Tyrolean 
Alps near Innesbruck, where he was stationed 
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Dancer from the Philippines 


ELY FRANQUELLI, known to more 

American audiences as a movie 

actress rather than a_ concert 
dancer, is the first to introduce the 
dances of her native Philippines 6n the 
stage. 

The Filipino dances differ from one 
island to the other, showing the marks 
of history on the islands. For instance, 
the dances of Luzon are Spanish in 
character and the dances of Mindanao 
are oriental, with influences of the 
hand movements from the Chinese. 
Certain non-Christian tribes of the 
islands have retained their rituals and 
ceremonial dances, which | difter from 
the South Seas and Hawaiian dance 
forms in that the teet and legs play as 
important a role as do the hands and 
arms. Some of the steps are grotesque 
and extremely masculine. 

Miss Franquelli’s American debut 
was in 1938 when she gave a concert 
of Filipino dances in the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Auditorium. She was 
invited again in 1940. Before that she 
had made several European tours and 
was one of the last artists in concert 
at Paris before the outbreak of the 
present war. Her dance programs are 
well known in the Orient and in the 
Philippines. 

Born in Manila of Italian, Spanish 
and Filipino stock, Miss Franquelli 
tollowed the artistic leanings, of her 
tamily and studied dancing. Her six 
vears of ballet included lessons under 
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Pavlova. Her favorite studies in school 
and at college in Hongkong’ were 
philosophy and history, interests that 
are of great benefit to her in recreating 
or interpreting dances for her reper- 
toire. She costumes each number her- 
self and reconstructs the musical back- 
ground with percussion instruments 
and the piano. 

In private life Fely Franquelli is the 
wife of Colonel Howard |. Sutter, post 
surgeon at Camp Croft, Carolina. 
Wherever she and her husband have 
been stationed, she has given concerts 
and, more often, lectured on the Philip- 
pines to clubs and associations through 
the auspices of Army Public Relations. 

While Colonel Sutter was on man- 
oeuvers in Carolina in 1941, Fely pre- 
pared and gave a concert in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, and received warm ac- 
claim from critics and audience alike. 
When the Sutters were transterred to 
Massachusetts the following vear, Fels 


studied dramatics on a scholarship at a 
local school. RAQ©’s Arthur Willis saw 


her act at the Plymouth Drama Festi- 
val, and it was the movies tor her. 
Her film career began with the Leopard 
Man and include The Fallen Sparrow, 
Cry Havoc, the recent Back to Bataan, 
in which she has the romantic lead 
in a story about the war coming to her 
own Philippines. She has danced in but 
one of her films, but someday we may see 
her as a dancing star. 


Among the fastest of native dances, requiring 
skill to perform, is “Tinikling,” the planta- 
tion bird of Leyte. The rhythm is carried on 
two bamboo poles clapped together rapidly by 
two boys; the steps weave in and out of poles. 
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for barre work, 2 un-breakable discs — $10 
write to 


Eafim Geersh Ballet School 


CAPEZIO 


58 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
SERVING 
THE DANCE WORLD 


Dance Footwear & Accessories 


Executive Offices: 
1612 Broadway at 49th St., New York 
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Hollywood « San Francisco 


GLADSTONE 


FABRICS 
117 W. 47th St. New York City 


BARNEY 


DANCING FOOTWEAR 
247 West 42nd St., New York City 18 


TROXELL'S 606! Hollywood Blvd. HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 


‘““4{merica’s Finest” 
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DANCE FOOTWEAR 


N.Y. 1607 Broadway 
Newark @ 4 Warren Street 


DANCE STUDIO 


with grand piano 
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SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Ballet — Character — Tap 
Classes Day and Evening 

Information hg upon request 


ule 
Fine Arts Bldg., 410 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. Phone: Webster 3772 


Bronislava 


NIJINSKA 


Hollywood Ballet Studio 


Daily Classes 


ARTHUR PRINCE STUDIOS — Los Angeles 36 
855 Seuth La Brea WYoming 2323 


NICHOLAS TSOUKALAS 
Master Teacher of 
GREEK CLASSIC BALLET, MODERN, 
CHARACTER and SPANISH DANCING 
New enlarged studios. Open all year. 


11332 Woodward Ave., DETROIT 2, Mich. 
Illustrated Castanet Course, by mail, $3.00 


HAWAIIAN DANCES 


Ancient and Modersa 


Summer Courses — July and August 
108 East 38th Street ~~ ¥.G. LE 2-6044 


ERNEST 


BELCHER 


“AMERICA’S UNIVERSITY 
OF THE DANCE” 

For Professionals and Students 
Open the Entire Year 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


607 S. Western Av. Los Angeles, Calif. 


ORIGINAL ROUTINES 


SPECIAL BABY DANCE ENSEMBLE | 
6 novelty tap and character dances with 
child and audience appea!l—Clearly described 
$5.00 per set 
Dance list for postage 
Send money order—no c.o.d.'s to 
MERCEDES FITZGERALD 

Box 236, Dance, 520 W. 34 St., New York |, N.Y. 


KATHERINE DUNHAM 


School of Dance 


PRIMITIVE PERCUSSION 
DUNHAM TECHNIQUE 
BALLET 


110 East 59th Street ELdorado 5-8027 
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Constantine 
Miss Ruth as a figure from “Angkor Vat." 


Ruth St. Denis 


(continued from page 13) 


could never fully pay that debt, but 
I want to pay what I can. 

“My school of thought is to interest 
people in the use of their bodies in 
harmony and rhythm, a personal sense 


‘of power, and innocence of pleasure 


which brings no headaches the 
morning. It builds up rather than de- 
stroys. It is a dream of mine to see 
America dancing. It is what Walt 
Whitman and Isadora saw. But their 
vision did not encompass a_ ten-foot 
Hoor in smoke-laden cabaret with 
‘odies sensuously packed hip to hip, 
hypnotized by the hour to the drums of 
an African band. 

“Now there is a great deal of the 
white passion for creation in the arts 
in America, though what we generally 
mean when we use the word create is 
imitation, amplification, adaptation or 
translation. Real creation can only be 
accomplished by the union of opposite 
forces. Creation on any level is the 
conjunction of the masculine and femi- 
nine principles. No idea or living crea- 
ture is ever born except by the conjunc- 
tion of these two. From my personal 
point of view regarding creation and 
the arts, I insist that any genuine work 
of art is begun with an attitude of 
poetic feeling. Lacking this, it lacks 
true and living beauty. 


“There will inevitably be in every 
art two types. The excellent techni- 
cians who absorb and carry torward 
the style of dancing that they are 
taught. They will always make up the 
majority of. the dancers because the 
majority of people are non-creative. | 
realized that to an appalling degree in 
the war plant where | counted parts 
and hammered them into boxes for eight 
months. I saw how easy it is to plod 
unthinkingly along the road and _ this 
applies equally to a dancer or a black- 
smith. 

“The other type, is the creative soul 
and that type has one devil of a time, 
because it inevitably runs counter to its 
age. It finds no techniques ready to its 
hand and must grow amidst the dis- 
belief and antagonism of its family and 
its contemporaries. If it can battle 
these to the point of manifestation, 
then it has proved its creative genius. 

“The dancer of today, to whom the 
forms of the school or stage are not 
antagonistic to his soul, must dedicate 
himself to the perfecting of these forms 
to the point of his immediate success. 
He lives largely and successfully by the 
comparative method and when that 
comes in a perfectly proportioned ballet, 
I! am the first to applaud the dancer. 
Naturally my interest is on the side 
of the creative artist. 

“When the poetic soul, and I use 
the word ‘poetic’ advisedly, wants to 
express itself, it will reach out and 
find the technique or language which 
best speaks its vision. But having a 
superb technique per se will never 
create visions in the soul. The summing 
up is that you must be faithful to your 
own genius and therefore add your 
color to the great pallette of the dance 
as a whole.”’ 


Chaffee 


figures of Elssler and Taglioni by 
Barre and a_ Staftordshire piece ot 
Perrot and Grisi in a polka. 

There is a model theater made ot 
paper by Engelbrecht and dated 1725, 
and a tiny porcelain scene of Elssler 
and Perrot in Le Delire d'un Peintre, 
made in Vienna in 1844. 

An engraved glass mirror that was 
once the property of Vestris has a 
prominent place, as does a_ bronze 


(continued from page 14) 
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clock featuring Taglioni in La Sy/l- 
hide. The latter was bought in Paris 
one day when. Chaftee, girding himself 


for the hunt, jokingly announced, 
‘Today I feel I'll tind a ‘Taglioni 
item.’ He certainly did. 


We are particularly covetous of the 
hronze candlesticks with Elssler in 
her Cachuca costume as the bases. 
‘These Chattee found in Chicago, right 


under our unsuspecting nose! 


Drawings and paintings in the col- 
lection include 15 gouaches by Daniel 
Rabel, painter for Louis XIII]. There is 
an anonymous gouache of Fanny Cer- 
rito in her Shadow Dance and a por- 
trait in oil of Elssler in Esmeralda by 
Steuben, and another by Thomas Sully. 
Caricatures of Taglioni and Perrot in 
Flore and Zephyre and signed Theo- 
phile Wagstaff are by Thackeray. 

Gontcharova has made various studies 
of Chaffee; Frances Gifford, Fritz 
Bultman and Clifton Newell have 
painted his portrait. 

The books in the collection are for 
the most part in fine old leather bind- 
ings. Among the most rare are // Bal- 
larino by Fabritio Caroso (1581), 
Cesare Negri’s Le Gratie d' Amore 
(1602), and a copy of Le Balet Comi- 
que de la Royne (1582) believed to 
be the oldest ballet libretto. Dated 
1617 is “Le Ballet du Roi, La. Deéliv- 


rance de Renaud.” 


The tiniest book is miniature 
carnet de bal (2”x1'%") with silver 
inlay tortoise-shell covers and _ ballet 
prints among the pages. 

The lithographs torm the largest 


part of the collection. ‘Taglioni; Elssler 
and Cerrito lead in the number of 
prints though Chaftee has no favorite 
dancer or print. He is an authority on 
the Romantic Era of ballet. He has an 
extraordinary amount of material on 
the ballet Giselle and will probably 
publish a book on the subject. 

Because so much dance material 
points to France, Chaftee has particu- 
larly great admiration for the French 
contribution to ballet. In fact he con- 
siders ballet to be basically French. 
That does not preclude his appreciation 
ot the participation of other nationali- 
ties in the art. Chaffee has much that 
ltalian and Austrian and Russian 
and more English lithographs than any 
Envlishman thought existed. 

The collection contains scores of 
American items, some of which were 
discovered in Europe! Music covers 
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Welcome 


to 


New 
York! 


August is a pleasant month 
at Maharam. That’s when the 
welcome sign is out for all our 
friends, in the dance field. And 
— if you're in New York on 
Vacation or attending Summer 
School—be sure to visit us. See 
our facilities and meet those 
who serve your costume fabric 
needs. Let us talk over your 
plans for the coming season. 


“The House of Service” 


7 th WAR LOAN 


Buy More 
Than Before! 


predominate although there are paint- 
ings too, including one by Napoleon 
Sarony of Paul Taglioni and his wite 
Amelie in La Sylphide, and another ot 


Mme. Le Comte as Fenella. 

George Chattee does not merely own 
this wonderful collection. He has 
studied and discovered much and _ his 


writings have added several chapters to 
the sum total of what we know of 
Ballet. Further. he has shared his 


e N. Y. — 130 W. 46th St. 


e@ CHICAGO—6 East Lake Street 
e ST. LOUIS e LOS ANGELES 


treasures by exhibiting some of them 
in the “Five Centuries of Ballet” 
at the Wildenstein Gallery, at the 
Museum of Modern Art and at the 
Museum of the City of New York. 
His monthly souvenir page in Dance 
magazine is a lovely gift to the dance 
world. 


Walter E. Owen photographer 


58 W. 57th By appointment CO 5-0550 | 
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FABRIC CORPORATION. 


DANCING MASTERS of AMERICA 


now YT O 
FRANKLYN OAKLEY, President LEROY H. THAYER, Secretary-Treasurer 
1215 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. 


Associated Dancing Teachers of Southern California, Dancing Masters of Wisconsin, Club Ne. 12 
65 So. Main’ St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


lub No. 

5657 West Adams, Los Angeles /6, Calif. Edna Christensen, Pres.; Cleo P. Smith, Sec. 
Ernest E. Ryen, Pres.; Margaret E. Ketchum, Sec. Dancing Masters of California, Club No. 13 
Florida Bie ond No. 2 2309 23rd Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

1028 W. Stetson Street, Orlando, Fla. Charley Baker, Pres.; Alice Zwillinger, Sec. 

C. lL. Ebsen, Pres.; Edith Royal, Sec. oases Masters of North Carolina, Club No. [5 
South Texas Chapter No. 3 328 Summit Avenue, Anderson, i <¢ 

435 Arlington Street, Houston 8, Texas Ellen D. Norwood, Pres.; Frances Hert, Sec. 
Florence Coleman, Pres.; Corinne Henry, Sec. Cleveland and Ohio Dancing Teachers’ Association, 
Dancing Masters of Michigan, Club No. 4 Club No. | 

1001 Granger Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1424 E. 112th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 

Elaine M. Arndt, Pres.; Jane Cary! Muffat, Sec. LaRue C. Hope, Pres.; Rosetta é. Bondak, Sec. 
Louisiana Ass'n of Dancing Teachers, Club Ne. 6 Washington Chapter No. 1!7 

80 Fontainebleau Drive, New Orleans /8, La. 3813 Veazey St.. N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 
Marie S. Laurent, Pres.; Hazel Nuss, Sec. Leroy H. Thayer, Pres.; Hazel Richards, Sec. 
Dancing Teachers’ Club of Boston, Club No. 7 Dancing Teachers’ Club of Connecticut, Club Ne. |8 
1126 Boylston Street, Boston 15, Mass. 483 Farmington Avenue, Hartford 5, Conn. 
Lillafrances Viles, Pres.: Hazel Boone, Sec. Constance Guetens, Pres.; Doris E. Gibbons, Sec. 
Pittsburgh Chapter No. /@ Heart of America Chapter Ne. 1/9 

150 Morewood Ave., E. E., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 4036 Warwick Blvd., Kansas City, Me. 

Mamie Barth, Pres.: Kari Heinrich, Sec. Myldred Lyons, Pres.; Nell Jane Regers, Sec. 


Texas: Association of Deacing, Club Ne. St. Leuis Dancing Teachers’ Association, Club Ne. 2! 
1403 Prospect, Apt. |, Heuston, Texas 4909 Devonshire Ave., St. Louis 9, Me. 
Judith T. Spreule, Pres.; Camille Leng, Sec. Minette Buchmann, ‘Pres.; Doris Heitman, Sec. 


Philadelphia Chapter Ne. 


25 
S1@ West 27th Street, Wilmington 276, Del. 
Levis A. Crescenta, Pres.; Mildred W. Bryan, Sec. 


Teachers interested in joining the Dancing Masters of America 


write to national headquarters or to the local club secretary 


PRIVATE LESSONS daily | to 10 P.M. 
DON ALD \ AWYER RUMBA, FOX TROT, LINDY, SAMBA. 
TANGO, INSTRUCTION INCL. AT 
SCHOOL OF BALLROOM DANCING SUNDAY GROUP 7 to 11 P.M. 


Wednesday and Friday 9-12 P. M. 
Beginners and Advanced 


Write for list of teacher's notes. Schoo! 
637 Madison Ave. PL. 3-8639 New York 22, N. Y. DF REVUE TA St. 


BALLROOM DANCING 


Waltz, Foxtrot, Rumba, Tango, Conga, 

Samba, Jitterbug, Polka, Viennese Waltz. 
Positions assured in our own school to 

graduates. Write or Call. 


FRED LEQUORNE, Director 
‘Seite 607, 5 West 46th St..N. Y¥.C. © LO 3-0176 


— LEQUORNE — 


=“ HOUSE OF THE DANCE 


ard _ Dickerson, Entire Building Devoted To Dancing 


LARGE DANCE STUDIO 
LOU WILLS 


by hour, day, week 


fully equipped 
Write or phone: PLaza 9-4368 
eo | Studio 12, 140 E. 59th St., N. Y. C. 22 


SCHOOL OF ACROBATICS 


CLASSES DAILY 


Private by Appointment 
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Skateries 


(continued from page 17) 


in N. Y. Paramount picture New York 
Town and posed for a full page fo 
Life Magazine modeling a_ skating 
outfit called the “Skaterina”. This led 
to modeling for Gladys Gooding ot 
Great Neck, L. I. Miss Miller joined 
America On Wheels, a chain of eight 
rinks in 1941, where she gathered to 
gether all the professionals and taught 
them _international style so that onl; 
one method would be used in all the 
rinks. As a choreographer she directed 
most of the costume roller productions 
America On Wheels. While she 
was teaching in Asbury Park the popu- 
lar novel, Portrait Of Laurzt~ 
written by Kenneth Thomas . > . 
Miss Miller was Laurel although 
some parts are purely imaginary. The 
N. Y. Herald Tribune wrote a 
synopsis of the story on October 10, 
1943. 

When Pearl Harbor was attacked, 
Claire’s pupils left every day tor the 


-difterent branches of the service. When 


her brother joined the Navy, she also 
donned ‘a uniform trained in 
Daytona Beach. From there to her 
first assignment. in the Army Air Force 
at Chanute Field, Illinois. She at- 
tended the weather school and became 
a weather observer. While at this field 
Miss Miller was honored by the com- 


(continued on page 33) 


Claire Miller, hostess at RSROA competition 
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Anthony Nelle | 


(continued from page 16) 


houses from coast to 


was the mainstay of 


their 

coast. Dancing 
these movie prologs, and the theaters 
had large symphony orchestras to ae- 
them. Nellé shows included 
his own versions of Les Sylphides, 
Svheherazade, Giselle and the Polovet- 
ski Dances from Prince Igor. He also 
put on elaborate ballets to ‘schaikov- 
sky's Fourth and Fifth Symphonies and 
to Beethoven music. He got his worst 
panning for arranging a_ ballet to 
Grote’s Grand Canyon Suite. Among 
the solo dancers who appeared in the 
productions were Patricia Bowman and 


toured 


company 


Jovee Coles. 

When sound pictures came in, pro- 
logs went out, but Nelle tound him- 
self in Hollywood where he directed 
dance sequences tor R.K.O. These in- 
cluded numbers tor Wheeler 
Woolsey's Half Shot at Sunrise and 
a machine ballet tor Pola Negri’s 
film, Lady in Red. Vhe latter was 
interesting .for Nelle 
with Negri in 


especially who 


had yone to school 
Warsaw. 

In 1931 Nelle returned to Europe. 
He visited his mother in Warsaw and 
then became active producing French 
type revues at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre in London. He also worked 
at the Coliseum with Oswald Stoll, 
producing a foundry. ballet to the 
Kitth Svmphony. It was 
very successful, but he was dubbed a 
communist for his glorification of the 
worker. 

Next Nelle did a show at the Seala 
Theatre in Berlin and tor UFA films 
a spectacle picture called One Night 
in May. In Budapest he produced a 
movie titled Ladies from Variety. But 
by this time Hitler was. at his heels 
so he came back to America. 

In Washington came one of the 
most interesting chapters in his career, 
camouflage design.. He had always 
drawn, painted, and designed. sets . as 
a hobby. He. had picked up a lot of 
usetul knowledge in his film work 
that made him valuable in camouflage 
work, particularly from the aviation 
and submarine Among other 
Nelle designed an undersea 
garage for submarines (and he keeps 
the blueprints in his scrap books along 
with press notices on his revues and 
photographs of. his ballets.) 


Beethoven 


angles. 
things, 
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Janina Frotovna and Felix Sadowski, formerly of the Polish Ballet, and now doing pictures 
for Universal, dancing and directing dance sequences, ace shown here in a Poiish dance. 


He also worked tor a vear at the 
Bell Aircraft Works in Niagara Falls. 
His particular sphere was visual train- 
ing. After studying assembly line 
methods he speeded up production con- 
siderably by realizing that the eve 
recognized color more rapidly than it 
did shape or a number, so he had the 
various parts of the planes painted 
different colors to facilitate recognition, 

Before coming to Chicago last fall 
Nellé was dance director tor the 
Municipal Opera in St. Louis. Among 
the soloists who worked in his ballets 
were William Dollar, Marie-Jeanne, 
Marina Svetlowa, Charles Laskey and 
Patricia Bowman. The corps de ballet 
was the group he later brought to the 
Boulevard Room. This summer Nelle 
and the with the 
Municipal Opera. 


troupe are again 


J 


1929 he has had a home on 
New York. 


It is near a Passionist Monastery and 


Since 
Lake Erie in Gowanda, 
at the invitation of the brothers Nelle 
produced a Passion play Feil. 

He returns to the Boulevard Room 
this fall, but 
to open a music-hall in Chicago where 


there are plans atoot 
Nelle would produce variety-revues to 
play ten weeks each at popular prices. 

Nellé also has a nebulous plan to 
show to. Soviet 


take an American 


It would include a top jazz 
Ethel Waters 
or Lena Horne, tap dancers and acts 
like The Uhree Sailors and an 
can Ballet. Since there is language 
have to be an all 


Russia. 


band and singers like 


barrier it would 
song and dance show and it should be 


thoroughly American. 
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News and Cues 


WENTY YEARS AGO, on July 13th, 
the first dance program to be pre- 


sented in a stadium concert was 
given by RutrH St. Denis and Tep 


SHAWN at the Lewisohn Stadium... 
July 28, 1945 saw ballet revivals under 
the direction of ANTON Doin, with 
Auicita MARrKovA, assisted by BETTINA 
Rosay, ALBIA KAvAN, ANNE SIMPSON 
and JOHN KRiza., 

Marina SVETLOVA, ballerina of the 
Metropolitan Opera Ballet Company, 
is appearing with the St. Louis Munici- 
pal Opera Company in a special ballet 
choreographed for Madame Pompadour. 
Leon VARKAS, premier danseur with 
the Met Opera Ballet Company is cur- 
rently appearing at the GLASS HAT 
at New York’s Belmont-Plaza Hotel. 

Ot community interest in the spread 
and enjoyment of dancing is the sum- 
mer park program in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Each city park presents, once a 
week, an evening of entertainment. 
Students and instructors from the local 
dancmg studios are guest artists on the 
program, and ofter a variety of dance 
numbers to the thousands who attend. 

The DANCE CENTER the 
YMUHA, Lexington Avenue at 92nd 
Street in New York, failed to “dis- 
cover’ anybody in an audition held last 
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month for its 1945-46 audition-winners’ 
recital. Fifty to sixty are generally audi- 
tioned to obtain the five, six new young 
dancers of promise annually presented. 
Dancers interested write to Mir. 
KoLopNEY, Educational Director, for 
an appointment . Classes in the 
technique of the modern dance again 
will be given at the Dance Center by 
Doris HUMPHREY, CHARLES WeElIb- 
MAN and MARIAN SCOTT next season. 

Haro_p LANG has joined the cast of 
the new musical Jr. Strauss Goes to 
Boston, tor which Epwarp CATON ts 
choreographer. Dancers ELENA Kra- 
MARR, Bass HeEAtrH and MaAry Burr 
have featured roles... LUBov ROUDEN- 
KO will appear in the JAN Kiepura 
musical, Polonaise ... UVhree ballets for 
Mitapva MLApova in the film ot Cole 
Porter's life, Night and Day ... The 
HeRMANOS WILLIAMS TRIO were tea- 
tured on the Roxy stage with the show- 
ing of Nob Hill, 20th Century-Fox film. 

STANLEY HERBERTT, JACK O'BRIEN 
and Recis Powers attracted favorable 
comment for their dancing in Hol/y- 
wood Pinafore. 

JANINA FroTovNA and FELIX 
SADOWSKI, formerly of the Polish 
Ballet, have been making pictures in 
Hollywood. Sadowski directs the dance 


Dancers having a rest, and getting a good tan: 
Alicia Markova and Anton Dolin snapped while 
on vacation at Ponte Verde, Florida last month. 


sequences as well as appears in them. 
Among the pictures they are in are 
Alaska, Lake Placid Serenade, Blonde 
Ransom and the as yet unreleased For 
You and For Me. 

Song of Mexico is Republic Pictures 
latest Pan-American musical, featuring 


dancer ADELE Mara and, of Thre 
Caballeros tame, dancer CARMEN 
MOLINA. 

The Donaldson Awards for out- 


anding theater achievements for the 
season =1944-45 went to AGNES DE 
Mitre tor her choreography in Bloomer 
Girl and Carousel, with second place 
going to JEROME RospsBins tor On th 
Town. Best dancers on the scene were 
chosen BAMBi LINN and Perer Bircn, 
of Carousel. Scenic design award went 
to Howarp Bay for Up In Central 
Park and the costumes award was viven 
to Mites Whrire for Bloomer Girl 
and Carousel. 

‘The third season of the PIED- 
MONT FESTIVAL OF MUSIC 
AND ART opened on July 25th in 
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August Attractions 


NEW YORK: 


Ethnologic Dance Theatre, 110 East 
59th Street: 
Performances Tuesdays and 


Wednesdays, 9:00. Dances from 
manv lands. 
Radio City Music 

Center: 

“Victor Herbert Revue", with 
Harrison and Fisher, ballroom 
team. 

Roxy Theatre, 50th at 6th Avenue: 
The Berry Brothers, Buster 
Shaver and Olive and George, 
midget dancers. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd 

Street: 

July 3—Sept. 16: Stage Designs 
by Joan Junyer, Catalan painter, 
in the Dance and Theatre De- 
sign Gallery: models of stage 
sets, relief models of dance 
figures, costume drawings and 
dance figures with shadow pro- 
jections. 

Community Folk Dance Center: 
Arlington Hall, 9th Street and 
St. Marks Place. Servicemen 
Free. Tuesdays, Fridays, 8:30 
to 11:30 p.m. 

Square Dancing, YWCA: 

Lexington Ave. and St. 
Thursdays, 8:30 to 11:30 p.m. 

West Side Branch, YWCA: 

501 West 50th Street. Tuesdays, 
8 to 11 p.m. 


Hall, Rockefe-ler 
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pany by being chosen for a coast-to- 
coast NBC broadcast which was 
carried by shortwave to American 
forces in all parts of the world: “The 
Army Hour” on the occasion of the 
first anniversary of the WAACS. This 
was done from the top of the airplane 
hangar at the control where 
airplane trafhe was handled by Mliss 
Miller and another technician. 
Shortly after this a trip to Des 
Moines, Iowa, was scheduled and the 
grueling grind of Officers Candidate 
School with the result of Lt. Miller 


rower 


emerging in July, 1943. 
When the WAACS chanved to 
WAC Miss Miller returned to the 


skating world. As most ot the rinks 
had pros the next best thing was to 
try out for skating shows. First was 
Sonja Henie’s ice show tryout at 
Great Neck, L. |. Not having had 
enough ice practice the final result was 
that she joined the Skating J anities 
in St. Louis, and traveled to Memphis, 
New Orleans, Chattanooga, Milwau- 
kee, Cincinnati, and Detroit. With the 
knowledge gained from actual show 
experience Miss Miller returned to 
the teaching field to direct dance and 


figure classes and choreographed Em- 
pire Rollerdrome’s number’ the 
Madison Square Garden RSROA 


Annual Polio Show. 
* 


Results in the RSROA 1945 Eastern States 
Championships held in Queens Roller Rink, 
Elmhurst, L. 

Junior Boys Figures: Peter Gulle, Park 
Circle, Ist; John Haddad, Paterson, 2nd; 
Raymond Murtha, Queens, 3rd. 

Junior Girls Figures: Joan Westenberg, 
Wal-Cliffe, Ist; Barbara Traver, Park 
Circle, 2nd; Claire Landry, Briggs Figure 
Skating Club, Springheld, Mass., 3rd. 

Novice Dance: Fay Johnson and Thomas 
White, Fred Freeman’ Figure Club, 
Boston, Ist; Florence Casper and Henry 
Eberhardt, Wal-Clitte, 2nd; Delphine 
and Nicholas Andre, Wal-Cliffe, 3rd. 

Intermediate Mens Figures: Norman Latin, 
Park Circle, Ist; Leonard Baggaley, 
Paterson, 2nd; Jacob DenBleyker, Pate: 
3rd. 

Junior Dance: Gertrude Pichette and Robert 
LaVenture, Whalom Skating Club, 
Fitchburg, Mass., Ist; Joan Westen- 
berg and Henry Kirshe, Wal-Cliffe, 2nd; 
Barbara Traver and Peter Gullo, Park 
Circle, 3rd. 


Novice Ladies Figures: Dorothy Glinten- 
kamp, Wal-Cliffe, Ist; Violet Farina, 
Park Cirele, 2nd; Lorraine Burdick, 


Queens, 3rd. 
Junior Pairs: 


Kirshe, 


Joan Westenberg and Henry 
Wal-Cliffe, Ist; Barbara Trayer 
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1945 


SUMMER NORMAL 


TEACHERS 


TAP + BALLET 


SOUTH AMERICAN ROUTINES 
classes daily 


Mordkin-Moser Conservatory 
C.B.S. THEATRE BLDG. 

1697 Broadway COlumbus 5-8595 
New York 19, N. Y. 


GLADYS HIGHT 


1945 TEACHERS’ COURSE 


By Mail—$35.00 Complete 
Now on sale. All types of routines. 
Special rate: 10 for $5.00. Single $! each 
Send for Dance List 
159° Ne. Michigan Ave. Chieage 1, Hl. 


7th War Loan 


MASTER COURSE 


based on principles of 
Laban and Jooss 


ANGIOLA SARTORIO 


Announces a ten-weeks’ course 
in Choreutics—analysis of form, 
Kukinetics—analysis of style, and 


| Dance Composition. Starting Oc- 


tober 1, Monday through Friday, 
am. to 12:30 p.m. 
For Information: 


Circle 6-3359 


315 West 57th St., N.Y.C. 


PS. Registration closes September 30. 


JACK STANLY'S 


* JACK STANLY, Tap and Musical Comedy 
* JACK POTTEIGER, Ballet, Toe, Character 
* JOHNNY PLAZA, Acrobatics and Limbering 
* PACO CANSINO, Spanish and Castanet 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


ANNOUNCES 


Registration now accepted for 
FALL and WINTER SEASON 


Classes (individual instruction) are graded for Beginner, 
Intermediate, 


Advanced, and Professional Students 
(Adult and Children) 


Distinguished Faculty Includes 


Jack Stanly, Jane Deering photographed in actior 


1658 Broadway We 


For descriptive literature or mail order routine list write 


JACK STANLY School of the Dance 


N. ¥. CO §$-9223 


OLGA TARASSOVA 


SCHOOL OF BALLET 
Ballet — Toe — Character 
Professionals — Advanced — Intermediate 
Special Classes for Children and Adult Beginners 
Write for Brochure “D” 
141 W. 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Circle 5-7672 


SUMMER BALLET SCHOOL 


June 30 to August 31 
Enroll now for Fall and “Winter Seasons — 
Commencing September 10th in New York. 


Write Miss J. Duval, R.F.D.1, Middleburg, N. Y. 
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fun and called for strenuous dancing 
and wide pantomime. Massine’s /arruca 
from the Three-Cornered Hat is al- 
ways a popular success. Polish Festival 
and Capriccio Espagnal brought the 
whole company on_ stage. Eglevsky 
seemed ill-cast in an idiom so tar trom 
the classic role of the male ballet 
dancer, but the others, particularly 
Lazowski, danced well. Baronova was 
never more charming as in the Russian 
Dance, with Lazowski. And Lazowski 
repeated his success of last year with 
the Gopak. 

At the Dentist, with appropriate 
music from Shostakovitch, displayed the 
comic talents of both Kathryn Lee and 
Lazowski, as did also the Poodle Dance. 

Krom outdoor presentations, where 
their stage may be an open platform 
without scenery or curtain, the dancers 
and choreographer of the “Ballet Russe 
Highlights” are oftering dance patrons 
across country a fine sampling of what 
can be done in dance, and, more speci- 
fically, in ballet. The company is intro- 
ducing the dance to many new audiences 
and is renewing contacts already estab- 
lished by bringing to the others such 
names as Baronova, Eglevsky, Lazow- 
ski, Istomina and = Mlassine. Kathryn 
Lee has shown herself a strong dancer, 
and  Miassine has written for her 
several virtuosic numbers. 

The music “is always well-selected. 
If at any time the dancing on. stage 
does not hold the’ interest, Franz 
Allers’ direction of the familiar and 
popular scores will certainly be reward- 


ing. R.W. 


N May 121rn, at the San Fran- 
cisco State College, the San 
Francisco Dance League pre- 
sented two concerts; the matinee, a 
program of dances by the student 
group, was more successful than the 
evening professional. 
Edith Wiener deserves 
choreographer and dancer. Jeanne Riley 
in her composition Jmpasse shows much 
promise. In the evening, Jacqueline 
Ove proved the most exciting dancer 
in two studies in movement quality. 
Her technique and ease of movement 
was a great joy on a program where 
there was so much straining. Jack Wal- 
ton danced a virile Benedictus and a 
retreshing Exhilaration. Mimi Kagin 


praise as 
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danced well but pointlessly: there is 
no*goal to her choreography and her 
Wednesday's Child had nothing at all. 
There are many good modern dancers 
in San Francisco, but they are doing 
ancient modern dance, making a fetish 
of geometrical figures in a world that 
is full of living material. 

At the Curran Theatre on May 
20th, the San Francisco Ballet per- 
formed four new ballets for the Inter- 
national Press. Under the direction of 
Willam Christensen, the new ballets 
combined classic patterns and jazzy 
“swamp” rhythms. ‘The Can-Can scene 
of Barbary Coast was expertly done 
by Mattlyn Gevurtz, Rosalie Prosch, 
Barbara Badertscher and Katherine 
Beattie. San Irancisco Street Scene was 
danced and mimed by Onna White, 
Robert ‘Thorson and Lavery. 
The street scene culminates in a dance 
that promises to be the West Coast's 
contribution to national — ballrooms 
over the country: the “Big Apple” 
will move over tor the “Cable Car 
Swing.” The hit of the show was the 
uproarious Burlesque, the entire corps 
displaying in this number versatility 
and subtlety. 

Across the bay Oakland, the 
Raoul Pause dancers were featured in 
the Oakland Spring Festival of Opera. 
‘The group as dancers seem very in- 
adequate to the interesting choreog- 
raphy of Mr. Pause. Emmaline Gor- 
don, the excellent premiere danseuse, 
tovether with Mr. Pause, save the 
ballets from threatened failure. 


Leslie 


Columbia Pictures 


In the technicolor film, "A Thousand and One 
Nights,’ dancer Mari Jinishian, former pupil 
of La Meri, does ritual “Revering of Krishna.” 


COLUMN IN DOUBLE FILE of 

both sexes overflows the corridor 

of the Hotel Roosevelt into the 
street about 3 p.m., when the American 
Theatre Wing opens its doors to their 
Sunday tea dances for GI’s at the 
Roosevelt Grill. There is room inside 
for only 450 of them, but more hang 
around for a while on the chance that 
some Joe or Josie can’t stay all after- 
noon. If the lines show a preponderance 
of males—vyes ma'am, too many men, 
can you imagine?—or vice versa, an 
SOS for the other sex is rushed out 
immediately to make up the difference. 
Carl Van Vechten, the bon vivant 
of many talents, takes over the micro- 
phone to introduce the guest stars ot 
the day. Each Sunday, through 
UTWAC (United Theatre War Ae- 
tivities Committee) the may be 
sure of some entertainment to spice 
the afternoon. Five principals of Ballet 
‘Theatre have dashed up the 
matinee show at the Met (their spxing 
engagement in N. Y.) to present the 
amusing divertissement, Judgment of 


Paris. 


The wryly humorous ballet is laid 


in a Parisian cabaret, with three 
dancers (Misses Lucia Chase, Janet 
Reed, Shirley Eckl) vying for the 


smiles and shekels of an intoxicated 
customer (Antony Tudor) who passes 
“rolled” by the three 
henchman, — the 


out and is 
charmers and their 
waiter (Hugh Laing). 

That the odds are against many in 
the crowd having a speaking acquaint- 
ance with the word “ballet” phases 
no one. There is also a slippery ball- 
room floor for the ballet dancers to 
contend with, but no average audience 
would know about that, and to the 
dancers it is simply another pin-prick 
at the dance front to be taken by en- 
tertainers in their stride. The applause 
is terrific and the enthusiasm astonish- 
ing. 

Carl Van Vechten comes up to tell 
of other performances. ‘““The time 
Markova appeared, you could have 
heard a pin drop, everybody was _ so 
quiet. It didn’t seem to matter a bit 
that ballet was new to them. Instine- 
tively they realized they were seeing 
an exquisite: performance. They loved 
her.” 

Alicia Markova, 
had appeared on two 
first time alone, the 
Anton Dolin, premier danseur (the 


prima ballerina. 
Sundays, the 
second with 


DANCE 
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were appearing at the Seven Lively 

{rts in N. Y.), dancing the Pas de 
Deux trom Les Sylphides. 

“And,” continues Mr. Van Vechten, 
“what they see here whets their ap- 
oetite for more. We're incidentally 
helping to creat future ballet audi- 
ences. 

The lights dim and the band led 
by Russ Smith (who pops in from 
Washington, D. C. each Sunday) takes 
The dance floor fills” with 
uniform-clad figures to the last inch, 
when word passes that Killer Joe is 
about to do his stuff with a jitterbug 
gal from Californ-eve-aye. And _ there 
is the old smoothie “letting go” with 
his WAVE partner, good as ever after 
a five-month hospital sojourn that cul- 
minated in his discharge from. the 
Coast Guard this spring. They call 
him Killer Joe because he can wear 
out three girls before he begins to sag 
himself. He alSo answers to the name 
ot Frank Piro. 

And the gang stays on until the 
closing strains of ‘“‘Good-night, Sweet- 
heart’—which Russ and the boys don’t 
get to until a half hour after the an- 
nounced closing hour of six. The 
American Theatre Wing Tea Dances 
are doing themselves proud, the way 
nobody wants to leave. 


over. 


News and Cues 
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Winston-Salem, N. C., and on July 
27th presented a folk pageant entitled 
United We Sing. Under the direction 
of Albert P. Stewart, the program 
featured songs and dances of the United 
Nations, climaxed by a community sing 
of American traditional music. Other 
programs ot the festival week were 
symphony concerts of Stephen Vincent 
Benet’s The Devil and Daniel Webster, 
Pergolesi’s The Jealous Husband, art 
exhibits, demonstrations of arts and 
crafts, a photography show and a 
choral group of 300 boys’ voices. The 
Piedmont Festival is a community ex- 
pression of the art, crafts, music, and 
dance of its people. 


The current exhibit at the Museum 
OF Mopern Art presents JOAN 
JUNyer’s original concept of a new- 
dimensional design for the theater and 
tor the dance. Mr. Junyer is the de- 
suner of the Ballet Russe de Monte 
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Dorothy Carrington and Mary Lou Ward, pupils 
of Harriet Lundgren in Chicago, have appeared 
professionally with many opera ballet groups. 


Carlo Cuckold’s Fair and tor Argen- 
tinitas Jn Old Vhe_ three- 
dimensional stage sets of Joan Junver 
emphasize the relation of the performer 
to his environment. 

Georcit Tarps, back trom a tour 
is spotlighted smart La 
Martinique in New York, ard may 
join the cast of the forthcoming musi- 
cal Holiday for Girls. 

The Ethnologic Dance Theatre July 


overseas, 


programs featured La Mert and her 
NATYA Dancers Latin-American 
numbers, with dances trom Cuba, 
Venezuela, Peru, Chile, Mexico, the 
Philippines and Argentina. 

VALENTINA OUMANSKY, from. the 
3allet International corps, has been 
added to the cast ot Oklahoma! 

MapGce FritpMAN, modern dancer’ 


who has been in Red Cross Service in 
Casablanca and Italy, is home on tur- 
lough. 

RutH Pace will probably direct 
the-QuHicaco Opera this fall. 

PAUL SHAHIN, ballroom instructor 
with headquarters in Chicago, has 
something new for you if you want to 


learn how to dance. Shahin is publish-~ 


ing sheet music with dance lessons 
described and diagrammed on the back 
page. Twenty tunes and lessons are 


already on their way. 


Next season's programs the 
YMHA Dance Centre will include 
CHARLES WEIDMAN and Company, 


Jose Limon, Beatrice SECKLER and 
DororHy Birp, the DupLey-MAsLow- 
Bates Dance ARGENTINITA and 
ENSEMBLE and MArTrHA GRAHAM and 
her company. 


You can get tunes trom the Broad- 
way musical, Carousel, on discs now, 
plaved by vour tavorite bands. BENNY 
GoopMAN does a good job on Columbia 
recording of June is Bustin’ Out dill 
Over, and FRANK SINATRA sings [f 1 
Loved You trom the same musical, also 
for Columbia. 

The Rapio Crry Music HALL stage 
chow is now honoring Victor Herbert 
with a revue entitled /Jictor Herbert 
Album. Harrison and Fisner, ball- 
room dancers and choreographers, do 
a series of charming and droll dances 


of Herbert's day to several of his 
better-known waltzes. Babes in Toy- 
land stars the Rockerres and the 


March of the Toys the corps de ballet. 
FLoreNce Rocce and 
KERT have succeeded with another tine 
song and dance production. The scenic 


and lighting effects of Natoma, the 
Dagger Dance, are particularly ettee- 
tive, and the orchestra’ continues to 


supply its richly-arranged music. 


Around the Studios 


the 
June 


recitals all over 
the month = ot 
ballet and the Latin-American influ- 
ences of the dance scene. MIILpRED 
Reamey presented Le Lac de Reves 
to music by Grieg, for her June 12th 
recital:-in Little Rock, Arkansas. MAr- 
GARET JOHNSON, in Ocean City, \. J., 
Dream 


Dance country 


during stressed 


choreographed a__ play-ballet, 
Girls, on June 22nd; profits went to 
the high milk tund. In 
Madison, Wisconsin, the Leo 
SCHOOL presented its annual “Invita- 


tion to the Dance” on June 14th and 


local school 


Sth, with Scene de Ballet and 
Rhythms Unrationed. 
‘The MArtos ScHoot. DANCING 


in Jamaica, Long Island, gave Princess 
Aurora's Wedding in three-part re- 
cital on June A 
made to the local Red Cross chapter. 
In Wilmington, N. C., the Southern 
Ballet, under the direction of HELEN 
Rene, followed a white ballet with 
Scheherezade and La Vie Partstenne in 
a dance concert on June 15th. Canada’s 
Bern presented pupils trom 
her schools in Welland and in ‘Toronto 
on June Ist and June 12th, respectively, 
with tap and ballet numbers. 

SyBIL SHEARER 
gram in lovely outdoor surroundings 
NIundelein, Ill. Her. children’s 


appeared in some informal 


donation was 


presented a_ pro- 


near 


classes 
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ballets and looked like they were hav- 
ing a good time. There was none of 
the over-strained feeling of too much 
of the dance that is taught today, nor 
were there the faults of posture and 
movement that creep in. 

Miss Shearer danced several solos 
including a new one Seventeen, Come 
Sunday that made full use of her at- 
tractively coltish quality of movement. 
‘There was also a long work with a 
large group of adult dancers to Stra- 
vinsky’s Saere de Printemps. It was 
the first time Miss Shearer had done 
choreography for a large group and it 
is a fine piece of work, effective 
theatrically and well-danced, particu- 
larly by Miss Shearer and a group of 
three girls in bright slithery tights. 

Beverty Carivron Jones, of the 
San Francisco Junior Ballet, is assistant 
to GLADYS PINKERTON in her studio in 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

Classes in modern dance have proved 
the most popdlar in the physical edu- 
cation department this year at Kansas 
State Teachers College. Dance instrue- 
tor Lintan ZANER presented a program 
ot solo dances of folk inspiration, with 
music arranged and composed by Mrs. 
Florence Kearns. At the beginning of 
the summer session, a dance group was 
tormed, and student demonstration 
Was given in July at the close of the 
term, 

Marie in Port- 
Ot-Spain, ‘Vrinidad, may leave her 
ballet studio there and return to Far 
Rockaway, Long Island, where she first 
began her studies and teaching. 

The first known production in ballet 
form of Humperdinck’s opera Hansel 
and Gretel was pertormed concert 
by pupils of in Jackson- 
ville, Florida in June. Other ballets on 
the program were Coppelia and Cinder- 
ella, all well danced, with choreography 
by Miss Bage. Among the spectators 
were ballet stars MaArKova, 
ANTON and Freperic FRANK- 
LIN, vacationing at nearby Ponte Verde. 
Dancer-choreographer Don Perpro, of 
former PEpRo and DIana team known 
to the better theaters and nite spots for 
their adagio, tango, Latin American 
dancing, is looking for a new partner. 

After finishing -the summer session 
of their school in Pocatellot Idaho, the 
Warson Sisters, Arice, Dororny 
and JUNE are in New York studying 
with ANGEL CANSINO, CARLOS, and 
MI URiKL STEWART, among others. 
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The cast and staff of Oklahoma! 
held a party at the Waldorf-Astoria 
last month to celebrate the 1000th per- 
formance of the show. 12 of the origi- 
nal cast were present, plus guests from 
other stage shows and musicals: MApy 
CurisTiIANS, Bitty Rose, Mr. and 
Mrs. Oscar HAMMERSTEIN, MAx 
Gorvon. “THERESA HELBURN intro- 
duced speaker-for-the-occasion KATHAR- 
INE SERGAVA, who talked in Russian. 

Former ballet dancer and_ teacher 
Jucierte MENDEZ passed away in 
Hollywood. 

The newly formed Canadian Ballet 
is headed by Boris Volkoft, with Mar- 
garet Clemens as musical director, as- 
sisted by Leo Barkin. Members of the 
group are Linda Aliman, Janet Bald- 
win (Mrs. Volkoff), Isobel Bodkin, 
Natalia Butko, Wendy Canetta, Ruth 
Carse, Barbara Ferguson, Mildred 
Herman, Beth Lockhart, Patricia Van- 
stone, Helen Zwior, with John Marsha 
and Everett Staples. 


Beatrice Kraft 

N REPOSE, Beatrice Kraft seems like 

a beautiful and demure doll, but 

there’s much more than straw and 
sawdust in that pretty head of hers. 

We predict that eventually she will 
become one of the West's leading ex- 
ponents of the Hindu, Javanese, 
Oriental and East Indian dance. Am- 
bitious and very serious about her 
work, Beatrice Kraft has talent which 
may blossom into genius. There is no 
question in her mind about what she 
wants to accomplish in her career. She 
is fanatical about nothing,  zestful 
about everything. 

There’s no doubt that her dancing 
packs a wallop that wows her audi- 
ences whether it be on the concert 
stage, in a musical comedy, on the 
screen or in a smart, smooth supper 
club. She is versatile enough to enter- 
tain and enchant any kind of audi- 
ence. Her agents, realizing this, are 
booking her toward star rank in mo- 
tion pictures, television and Broadway 
extravaganzas. 

It's the old story of art vs. com- 
mercialism. Another might be tempted 
by such opportunities, but when you 
hear Beatrice Kraft talk, vou know she 
is not one of them. She resents the 
charge of her “selling out” to com- 
mercialism. Like many a figure in the 
dance world, she has found she can 
stick close to dance as an art even 
while doing the lucrative dance jobs. 


Under present conditions, her am 
bition to travel in the Orient for direc 


study of native dance at its source 


cannot be carried out. Her work as 
serious artist, and the leader of he 
own dance company which will ofte 
experimental story ballets in the idion 
of the eastern dance, will come late: 
but her mind is never far from thi 
objective. 

A native of Englewood, N._ J. 
Beatrice first studied ballet unde 
Mordkin and Vestoft. She is. still 
balletomane. ‘Then, at a_ performance 
of Shan-Kar at the Majestic Theatre 
in New York, she was so impressed 
that she determined to devote 
career to the dance of India. She saw 
an advertisement in Dance magazine 
of La Meri’s School of the Natva 
Dance, and she and her sister Evelyn 
registered there. After three vears 
under La Meri, the Kraft sisters em- 
barked upon their professional career. 

Their first engagement was at the 
Club Samovar in Montreal, then a real 
triumph at Cafe Society Uptown 
(where Beatrice is currently playing 
a return engagement). In 1942. they 
toured the top spots of the country 
with Jack Cole. Since sister Evelyn 
married, Beatrice has danced solo. She 
plaved a dancing speaking part 
in the Broadway musical, Sadi 


Thompson, danced in the MGAI 


movie Aismet and starred in the swank 
Maisonette Room of the St. Regis 
Hotel. Beatrice Kraft has added her 
talent, successfully, to the new field 
television. 


of dance expression 


Beatrice Kraft is currently appearing at New 
York's Cafe Society Uptown, in Hindu numbers. 
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and Peter Gullo, Park Circle, 2nd; 
Audrey and Raymond Murtha, Queens, 
3rd. 

Novice Pairs: Dorothy G'intenkamp and 
George Metz, Wal-Clitfe, Ist; Eileen 
McDonnell and Roy Studsrud, Bay Ridge, 
2nd; Evelvn Biderman and Paul Weiss, 
Queens, 3rd. 


Intermediate Pairs: Peggy Wallace and 
Norman Latin, Park Circle, Ist: Ruth 
Schulte and John Haddad, Paterson, 
2nd: Irene Crawford and William 
NicKenzie, Paterson, 3rd. 

Nowice Mens Figures: George Metz, Wal- 
Cliffe, Ist; Ned Norwood, Freeman 
Figure Club, Boston, 2nd; Rov Studsrud, 
Bay Ridge, 3rd. 

Intermediate Ladies Figures: Peggy Wal- 
lace, Park Cire’e, Ist; Eileen McDonnell, 
Bay Ridge, 2nd; Patricia Carrom 
Queens, 3rd. 

Intermediate Dance: Mary <Abbott and 
Charles O'Connell, Freeman Figure Club, 
Boston, Ist: Eleanor Nash and Robert 
Guthy, Wal-Clitfe, 2nd; Virginia Napoli 
and Frank Gallagher, Park Cirele, 3rd. 

Senior Ladies Figures: Carol Bodden (un- 
attached), New York, Ist: Helen Soko- 
lowski, Park Cirele, 2nd; Cynthia Ran- 
lett, Freeman Figure Club, Boston, 3rd. 

Senior Mens Figures: Edwin Campbell, 
New Dreamland, Newark, Ist; Tommy) 
Lane, Park Circle, 2nd. 

Senior Dance: Sokolowski and 
Michael Paznik, Park Circle, Ist; Gloria 
Kirshe and Charles Sprague, Wal+Cliffe, 
2nd; Eleanor Muller and Roy Revnolds, 
Wal-Cliffe, 3rd. 

Senior Pairs: Anne Nutile and Jacob Den- 
Blevker, Paterson, Ist: Helen Sokolowski 
and Tommy Lane, Park Cirele, 2nd. 

Fours: Evelyn Bidermann, Paul Weiss, 
Jean Kuester and Donald Tuohy, Queens, 
Ist; Anne Nutile, Jacob DenBlevker, Ruth 
Schulte and John Haddad, Paterson, 


2nd; Peggy Wallace, Norman Latin, 
Helen Sokolowski and ‘Tommy § Lane, 
Park Circle, 3rd. 

* 
Results in the ARSA 1945 National 


Championship held in Twin Arena, 

Eizabeth, N. J.: 

Juvenile Beys: Joe, Hottinger, Martinez, 
Calif.. Ist; Frank Henrich, Mineola, 
2nd; Ronald Rancort, Hartford, Conn., 
rad. 

Juvenile Girls: Loretta Ruehle. River 
Rouge. Mich., Ist; Diane> Lanzortti, Eliza- 
beth, 2nd; Christine Ross, Detroit, Mich., 
3rd. 

Juvenile Dance: Rita Roy and Ronald Ran- 
cort, Hartford, Conn., Ist; Pauline Ran- 
turri and Joseph Pollicito, Hartford, 
Conn., 2nd; Marguerite Le Grady and 
Thomas Secnotola, Muskegon, Mich., 3rd. 

Novice Men: Eugene Parker, White Plains, 
N. ¥., Ist; Donald Decker, Bridgeport, 
Conn., 2nd; Jude Cull, Elizabeth, 3rd. 

Ladies: Ellen Fronrath, Detroit, 

Mich., Ist; Marv Louise Leahey, Eliza- 

beth, 2nd; Violet Gargano, Elizabeth 

3rd. 


Nowi 


Novice Dance: Dolores Connor and Edward 
(Donnell, Mineola, N. Y., Ist; Viola 
Martin and Henry Schneider, Mineola, 
\. ¥., 2nd; Dorothy Lesak and Thomas 
Niemiec, Bavonne, N. J., 3rd. 


(continued on inside hack cover) 
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Other Rumbas, Tangos, 


“Posture, Poise and Streamlining” 
The South American Way 


Song and Dance Folio 
10 songs — !0 lessons 


116 E. Walton Place 


DANCE LESSONS ON SHEET MUSIC 


PAUL SHAHIN'S 


"Give Me All Of Your Heart’ Rumba, with lesson =!, 10 photos 
"Let Me Take You In My Arms’ Rumba, lesson =2, photos 
“Do You Love Me As | Love You” Fox-trot, lesson =!, photos 
"Let's Seal It With A Kiss” Waltz, lesson +1, photos 


Price 40c each at your music dealers or Sears, Roebuck catalog. 


Or write Pan-American Publications. 


Sambas, efc., to follow. All 
being recorded. Request your favorite band leader to 
play them for you on the air. 


PAUL SHAHIN'S two books 


Both books $2.00 Postpaid 
(FOLIO IN SEARS CATALOG) 


Create over 300 Ballroom steps— each STREAMLINING the South American 
Way, as taught by Chicago's nationally famous Radio teacher 


PAN-AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS 


Price $1.50 


Price $1.00 


Chicago Ill. 


TAP and BALLET ROUTINES 
By Mail Order 


CORINNE and RAY LESLIE 


Internationally Known Dancers and Teachers 
Write for Descriptive Circulars 


6545 Hazeltine Avonue, Van Nuys, Caiif. 


clearly described routines .. . spectacu- 
lar show pieces . wee folk dances 
.. recitatives ... complete revues... 
lesson outlines. 
catalog for postage 


janet studio springfield, ill. 


Gentleman recognized as an 
outstanding instructor of ball- 
room dancing, will be avail- 
able in October. 


Is interested in conducting classes 
for well-established school. 
Formerly associated with leading 
teachers of children’s work. Most 
recently has been training teachers 


for a nationally-known school. 


Will consider only a perma- 
nent, substantial offer. Mini- 
mum salary, 5100.00 a week. 


Box 
520 W. 34th Se. N. ¥.C.. 


DANCES 


Choreographed by 


EDNA LUCILE BAUM 


Send for Catalog 
119 No. Clark St Chicago 2, Ill 


\A 


Jr ler jf N 
BILLY TRUEKHART 
IS YRS. SPECIALIST in MAIL ORDER ROUTINES 

and COMPLETE RECITAL IDEAS 

(Radio's Original Tap Dancer and Teacher of 

Dancing Star ANN MILLER) 

All Types Dances—Free Catalog of 


200 DISTINCTIVE ROUTINES 
Dept. D-8-45 — 112 W. 9 St.. Suite 934 
Los Angeles Calif. 


TEACHER WANTED for tap. ballet, toe and acrobatic 
dancing for established school in eastern Pennsylvani ». 
Living quarters available, if desired 


Box 5185, DANCE, 520 W. 34th St.. New York |, N. Y. 


WANTED AT ONCE female partner, 5'2"-5'6" 
under 110 Ibs., for professional team with Don 
Pedro, experience in adagio, lifts, tango, Latin- 
American, exhibition dancing. Must be reliable, 
ready to start rehearsals, free to travel. Audi- 
tions in New York any Saturday, Sunday, Mon- 
day. Box 36H, Dance, 520 W. 34 St., N. Y. 


Noted acrobatic teacher wants connection with est. 
N. Y. school. Box F, DANCE, 520 W. 34 St.. N.Y. C. 


POSITION WANTED. Young ballet teacher available. 
Good background: |0 years study: public perform- 
ances; choreographer. Will go anywhere. Box |24F, 
Dance, 520 W. 34th St.. N. Y. C. 


POSITION WANTED. Internationally known ballet 
master and teacher wishes position in well estab- 
lished school or theater. European trained; 20 years 
experience in teaching classical, character and adagio. 
Box I5IV, DANCE, 520 W. 34th St.. New York City | 
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Manhattan 


(continued from page 19) 


continuity ot the program had to be 
culled, leaving what we venture to call 
the best show that ever played in any 
Broadway spot. 

Significantly, ten of the fifteen acts 
are dance. No man on the stem is 
closer to the public pulse than owner 
Lou, so when he accents terpsichore 
to that extent one can be sure it’s 
what the populace clamours for. Audos 
to production chief Wally Wanger and 
dance director Ted Adolphus. and as- 
sistant Marjorie Jackson. 

Celebrating his 50th anniversary in 
show business is the mellow patriarch 
of tap, Pat Rooney, doing his famous 
routineg His finale is a fast jitterbug 
with blonde and lovely Sheila Bond 
who, in her own number earlier, pre- 
sents a beautiful tap-ballet combination 
that wows the house night after night. 

Dancer Marianne spins the whole 
score of Ravel’s Bolero which sounds 
dull but looks good because of the 
feeling and expression she puts into It. 
Exotic Noel Toy leads “Streets -of 
Hongkong” production number’ with 
25 gorgeous showgirls in costumes by 
Mme. Karinska which must have come 
out ot the U. S. Mint. Other produc- 
tion numbers are based on the “‘streets”’ 
of Rio de Janeiro, Dublin, Paris and 
of The World. 

Stars of this spectacular show are 
Mary Raye and Mario Naldi who 
give full measure of superb dancing 
with three sequences. We have yet to 
see anything on the ballet or concert 
stage that approaches the ethereal and 
exquisite beauty of their interpretation 
of Beethoven's VJoonlight Sonata. 


La Conga. Jack Harris’ La Conga has 
lost all its original flavor as a Latin 
night club and now features an_ ill- 
assorted collection of vaudeville stuff. 
Something has long since gone wrong 
with the entertainment policy of this 
place, especially when one remembers 
the exciting shows and great 
dancers it once presented to an eager 
and enthusiastic public. 


Copacabana. Mario and Floria ‘head- 
line the revue at the Copa for the 
summer and turn in a 4.0 performance, 
bringing class to this gaudy eastside 
cabaret. Mario and Floria are rated 
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among the greatest teams appearing in 
America. The famous line of capable 
chorine cuties is always an attraction 
here. 

So there is Manhattan, oftering good 
dance entertainment, a chance to get out 
on the floor yourself, plus a good meal 
and cool drinks to help you through the 
summer evenings! 


On Some Lesser 
Known Terminology 


“Eukinefics, Choreutics, what do 
these words mean?” | am constantly 
being asked. 

‘They are names coined by Laban 
and Jooss, names given to their very 
interesting and useful systems of dance 
Instruction. 

Both words stem from the Greek. 
Eukineticss eu meaning well, good, ad- 
vantageous plus kinetics trom kinests, 
motion. Choreutics: suggests chorus, 
harmony. (A choreutes was a dancer in 
the chorus of the Greek drama.) 

Dance is the link between music and 
painting. We could call it painting in 
motion or music in pictures. The tools 
of all three are: rhythm, form = and 
color. Rhythm is dealt with repeatedly 
in dance but we hardly ever speak in 
terms of form and color. We speak 
only of technique and style. 

Choreutics deal with torm—the laws 
of harmony and disharmony. They have 
a geometrical and scientific basis. 


Choreutics among other things teach a - 


major and a minor scale of twelve di- 
rections which may be compared to the 
twelve notes of our musical scale. Most 
movements of ballet, Spanish, etc., can 
be recognized in some combination or 
other of Choreutics. 

Eukinetics deal with the color, the 
personal touch of an artist, the dance 
stvle of a nation. Many of us have at 
some time tried unsuccessfully to imi- 
tate the dance of a Russian, Spanish, 
Oriental or other ethnic group. We 
did the steps exactly like them, yet 
were not able to catch that. special 
“something —its essential spirit. Eu- 
kinetics teach us to treat our body as 
an instrument, to be the master of 
every tension in order to achieve the 
desired result-expression-color. Choreu- 
tics and Eukinetics give us the tools 
to build our own dance vocabulary, to 
re-create old ones familiar through 
tradition and compose the new spring- 
ing from our own patterns. 

— ANGIOLA SARTORIO 


MIKHAIL MORDKIN 
Memoria 


It seems but yesterday that the 
curtain of San Francisco’s Va- 
lencia Theater, several decades 
ago, rose upon the first act of 
The Arabian Nights Ortental 
Ballet of Axyiade, and the dy- 
namic personality of Mikhail 
Mordkin burst upon the scene. 
Dressed as a tribal chieftain, he 
bore over his shoulder a_ long, 
narrow package wrapped in red 
tulle; he set it down and quickly 
unwound the brilliant covering to 
disclose <Azyiade, captive 
queen: Anna Pavlowa. 

The two incomparable dancers, 
renowned partners of the ‘Tsar 
Nicholas’ Imperial Ballet, charm- 
ed the spectators with their pas 
de deux, and the curtain fell on 
the first act. There was a long 
intermission. Pavlowa_ refused to 
continue with the program and 
rushed from the theater. ‘The 
management announced that the 
program had been changed: that 
Mordkin, to cover up for the 
“sudden indisposition” of  Pav- 
lowa, had consented to appear in 
all but one of eleven numbers, 
a great physical feat of endur- 
ance in itself. At the conclusion 
ot his famous drrow Dance, 
there was absolute silence. Then 
came wave after wave of ap- 
plause, and cries of “Bravo!” and 
“Encore!” And repeat it Mord- 
kin did. Everyone talked of the 
artistry of this Adonis, his mas- 
culinity, his radiant personality. 

Pavlowa rapidly recovered 
from her “‘indisposition” and ap- 
peared the following evening as 
Mordkin’s partner in Giselle. 
What a performance that was! 
Mordkin’s indisputable dramatic 
talent, lyrical poetry and panto- 
mimic elegance of movement had 
won him universal recognition. 

On July 15, 1944, the final 
curtain fell on the life of Mik- 
hail Mordkin. Through his fine- 
ness of character, peerless art and 
splendid service to humanity, our 
beloved colleague has his 
place to immortality. R.D.S. 


DANCE 


SANCE SCHOOLS AND ASSOCIATIONS THRUOUT THE COUNTRY 


JOYCE MANNING STUDIO OF DANCING 


. . on All types of Stage Dancir 
% This is a popular service which DA NCE has started to help ee ee cic cinch hie 
its readers find the schools they want throughout the country. In 
these unsettled times we get many requests for a good dancing OREGON 
school from newcomers in towns. These schools listed below will THERESA M. STOPPER SCHOOL OF DANCING 
t ¥ tably when you call on them. Ballet—Toe—Spanish—Tap—Bs 
= 
PENNSYLVANIA 
MICHIGAN 
ALABAMA VERA LIEBAU INSTITUTE OF DANCE ARTS 
IRENE JONES STUDIO OF DANCE SYLVIA STUDIO OF DANCE 
3al'et — Tap — Ballroom Baliet — Adagio — Acrobatic — Ta be 
35 Randolph St., Huntsville, Ala. $03 E. Liberty St.. Ann Art Mich 
DANCE CENTER Balle: — Ba iroor 7040 W. sarret? Ra Upper Dart 
rrest Thornburg, Director Alter R 
E. McDowell Road, Phoenix, Ariz. MISSOURI TEX A 
SCHWAB SCHOOL OF DANCE MYLDRED LYONS STUDIO OF THE DANCE CROSS FINE ART 
North 4th Avenue Rs! a? = Tac A r 53 
scon, Arizona Ma nstree? Theatre Kansas ty M 5 S 
CALIFORNIA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC (Marjorie Sayles) ance 
ALBERT H. LUDWIG STUDIOS OF DANCING Ballet—Tap—Ba! room 
Francisco 2. Calif All Types 
S32? Geary Street, San ancisco NEW JERSEY C A 
raining: Toe Ballet ~Mus ca! Comedy Odd Feilow's Temocle WASHINGTON 
17? N. Vine St.. Hollywood, Calif. S. Weck Ave. Atlentic VASHINGION 
MARION DURBROW VENABLE 
FLORIDA NEW YORK Coty f Theatrical Dancing 
BETTY BARRETT SCHOOL OF DANCING HOWELL'S DANCE SCHOOL The: Studio House 
Every type of stage and baliroom agancing Balet Tac Ballroom, etc. i8i2 N St.. N.W., Washing! 
05 E. Las Olas B Fr. Lauderda e Fla 44}. ae Sx ivy 
ING PHIL HAYDEN. Studios 
EBSEN SCHOOL OF DANCING DALE MORATH lar» — Ballet — Acrobatic — Modern . 
Ba et—Tao—Acrobatic—Ba lroom Modern Dance cel 
East Pine-Hyer Orlando, Fla. 63 East Se. New York. N. Y. 
a NEW DANCE GROUP WISCONSIN 
ATLANTA CIVIC BALLET New York 272. ¥ ETROFF SLABY SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Dorothy Alexander, Director : pee Ballet—Tap—Acrobat ce Dancing—Bat 
9 Ansiey Road, Atlanta, Ga NELLIE B. COOK SCHOOL OF DANCING Cor. 28th and Wells St.. Milwaukee. Wisc. 
Ali types for teachers, chi dren and adults 
22 Broad kiyn, N. Y 512-2612 
ILLINOIS Broadway, © (ATIONAL A ATION 
OUNG CER'S STUDIO 
SLADYS HIGHT SCHOOL OF DANCING Ch CHICAGO NAT'L ASS'N OF DANCING MASTERS 
A Tye es tor Teacher an } Pr Noe? New 20 f Ss? Jackson va 4 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, !!. Ermie hult President: Wil tan Ach? Se 
JOHN PETRI BALLET SCHOOL SLADYS D. BLISS SCHOOL OF DANCING os 
Ballet — Character — Interpretative Every Type for al! ages JANCING MASTERS (¢ AMERICA 
64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. RKO hester, 1215 Connecticut Ave.. Washington 6 D. 
HARRIET STUD © OF THE DANCE NORMA ALLEWELT DANCE SCHOOLS Mr. Frank y rres Leroy fi. ye! Sec 
5555 Sheridan Road. Chicago, ti. aac N SOC 2. q A PIE RS Nig 
BERENICE HOLMES SCHOOL OF BALLET Headquarters, Hotel Astor, New York City 
a? Character NORTH CAROLINA Franklyn Oak t. Meck. Se 
WEST RALEIGH STUDIO OF DANCE 
MENZEL!, Coach Alice Mathewson. Dir. Al! types dancing—Al! ages 
R a 2704 Bedford Ave., Raleigh, N. © See that vour School or Association ts 
M-DONALD STUDIO OF DANCE represented on this page. To. DANCE 
CACWIICETTC Miriam McDonald. instructor 
; halircor 4 subscribers the rate for a 12 month 
MARION RICE STUDIO OF THE DANCE 2713 Everett Ave., Ra eigh, N.C ing i 
Denishawn — Ballet — Modern — Ballroom Abate. listing is $10, to non-subseribers, $12. 
380 Main St.. Fitchburg, Mas DH Send in your listing TODAY, enclose 
LILLAFRANCES VILES SCHOOL OF DANCING ETTA MARIE PARRY STUDIO OF DANCE 
Hide Park, Mass 22—Sth St., NE. Tel. 2-9701, Canton, Ohio 
Sk beth, N. J.. 2nd: Joan Foerch and Hilda S,ator Mien: Walter Biekmever, Mineola. 
ateries hers, Passaic, N. 3rd. ¥.. Donald ‘Mounce, 
(continued from page 3.) Pours: Vheresa Kelsch, Donald Mounee, + Wettler,  Detreon 
June Henrich and Walter Bickmever, 
Vecuwe Patrs: Nanev Reuter, Perth Amboy, Mineola, N. Y.. Ist; Olive Jane Canoe Sentor Ladies Pais: Charlotte Ludwig and 
d William Reed, Bavonne, N. Ist ; Robert Cawles. Helen llaves and Robert Shirles Elizabeth, NX. Ist: 
nevieve Ross, Detroit, Mich. and John Cawley. Niount Vernon. ~ Ind: Violet Gra Mary Leahey, 
Davnev, Plymouth, Mich., 2nd; Theresa Charlotte Ludwig, Jude Cull, Shirles elizabeth, N. 2nd: Gladys Gulbrand 
linet and Donald Decker, Bridgeport, Ludwig and Rodwell Hackett, Elizabeth. sen amd Gloria Crulbrandsen Nlineola, 
Conn., 3rd. Spel. Ba ove. 
linior Ladtes: June Henrich, Mineola, junior Danve: Doris Matturo and William Senior Ladies: lrene Maguire, New York, 
Y., Ist; Char-otte Ludwig, Elizabeth, Reed, Bavonne, N. Ist; Jean O'Meara N. 3. fst: Theresa Kelsch, Mineala 
Irma Barnard, Ypsilanit, Mich, and C;corge Petraszewsky, Ply mouth, Ne 2nd: Delores Mielia. 
rd. Mich.. 2nd: Ellen Fronrath and Butord NMich.. 3rd. 
: Men: William Re ed, Stiles, Detroit, Mich., 3rd. Nentor Danee: Rita Luginbuhl and Fred 
Ri Opte, hite Plain Junior Pairs: Jean O'Meara and George Ludwig, Mineola, N. Y.. Ist: Dorothy 
ul; Frank Salvage, Elizabeth, N. J., 3rd. Petraszewskvy, Plymouth, Mich., Ist: and Walter Bickmever, 
hl vtir Ladies Pairs: Genevieve and Chris- Charlotte Ludwig and Judge Cull, Eliza- Mineola, N. Y¥.. 2nd: Jeanne Tiedemann 
ne Ross, Detroit, Mich... Ist; Elizabeth beth, N. J.. 2nd: Rese Bova and Ken- mud Nicholas CoVine, Mt. Vernon. N.S 
unningham and Diane Lanzortti, Eliza- neth Kiefer, White Plains, N. Y., 3rd. Sra. 


